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The month of July, 1870, opened upon a profound 
calm pervading the surface of European politics. 
There was not a ripple on the water — not a cloud 
in the sky. 

Even the two great nations, whose rival claims 
to predominance had long constituted a source of 
disquiet, seemed likely to rest content with assert- 
ing them, and to prefer a divided throne to the 
risk of contesting its sole sovereignty. 

France had been engaged during the preceding 
year in a series of constitutional changes, which 
had just been ratified by a national vote ; and her 
Government, gratified by the 'peaceful Sadowa' 
it had won, which had silenced for a time its poli- 
tical opponents, had announced a programme of 
internal progress and reform. 

Prussia had also attained her object of solidify- 
ing the other German States upon herself. The 
Southern Confederation was knit to the Northern 
by the closest military as well as commercial ties, 



and the unification of Germany (outside Austria) 
was virtually an accomplished fact. 

Their animosity had lasted during four years, 
without either giving a tangible cause for quarrel. 
If France had threatened, she had never attempted 
to carry her threats into execution. If Prueaia 
had been provokmg, her provocations had never 
taken the form of material injury. Neither had 
really interfered with the other : and thus there 
was good ground for hope that the quarrel was 
dying out ; that the rivals would respect each 
other's strength, and tacitly acknowledge their 
rivalry without bringing it to an isBue. 

But this was not to be. A storm was already 
l)rewing, which was destined to sweep over Europe 
with hurricane- like force and rapidity, before men 
had hardly had time to notice its appearance above 
the horizon. 

On the 3rd July, a telegram from the French 
Amba.ssador at Madrid acquainted the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Paris with the startling fact 
that the Spanish Govorument had offered the 
vacant throne of Spain to Prince Leopold of IIo- 
henzoUern-Sigmaringen, an obscure and distant 
mumber of the Prussian royal house; that the 
Prmce had accepted the oiler; and that his accept- 
ance had already received the sanction of the Prus- 
tuun King. 

The negotiations consequent on this announce* 
ment only took 12 duys to run their course, and 



ended on the 15th July with a declaration of war 
by France against Prussia. Three weeks of mili- 
tary preparation then sufficed for the commence- 
ment of hostilities ; and, in a short month after- 
wards, on the 2nd of September, the Imperial 
French army had ceased to exist, the Second Em- 
pire had vanished with it, and France herself was 
struggling in the death-agony ! 

Beyond this point the present Essay does not 
go. 

Up to the 2nd of September the war was merely 
a regular campaign between the French and Ger- 
man armies, terminating in the whole of the former 
becoming virtually prisoners by the surrender of 
Sedan and the isolation of Metz ; and is therefore 
mainly of interest to the professional student, al- 
though the dramatic overthrow of French and 
Napoleonic power cannot fail to be universally 
attractive. 

In its details this period is chiefly remarkable for 
the contrast ^vliich it presents between perfect or- 
ganization and perfect disorganization, for the com- 
pleteness of the triumi)h, and for the fearfjil 
danger shewn to be incurred by making general- 
ship subserve political need. The belief that it 
. teaches any fresh lessons in the art of war is erro- 
neous. "What is new always appears more won- 
derful than what is old. Superior sldll, numbers 
and energy, won as they ha^'e always won, End 
very much in the same ^vay; French and Germans 
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fought aa they have always fought : the carnage 
was not greater than with the old weapons : and 
the actual fighting only went to re-prove the truth 
that peculiarities in drill and armament very 
slightly aft'ect the fate of battles. The numbers 
were too large to allow much exercise of tactics; 
while, as regards strategy, although that of Von 
Moltke was faultless, it was not feii'ly tested. The 
French movements had no other tendency than to 
get their armies surrounded by irresistible num- 
bers, and the Germans had only to conform. It 
was like the fly selecting the most eligible spot for 
the spider to weave his web around him. 

After the 2nd of September, however, the war, 
although far from being at an end, assumed an en- 
tirely new phase. It was no longer a case of army 
versus army, but of the patriotism of France 
rallj-ing round Paris, and striding to make head 
against the disciplined hosts of Germany, The 
interest therefore attaching to this second period 
of the war, which lasted till its termination, is of a 
widely diflerent character from that of^ the first. 

The problems of the attack and defence of a city 
of two millions of inhabitants were then presented 
for solution: The merits of the Prussian military 
system were developed to the utmost: The revolu- 
tion in the science of fortification necessitated by 
modern artillery was shewn : The behaviour of 
the German in unaccustomed victory, and of the 
Frenchman in unaccustomed defeat was excm- 



plified : The effect of a high state of civilization 
upon abating the horrors of war was seen ; and, 
perhaps moat important of all, the capability of an 
unarmed people to resist a great armed invasion 
was fully tested. 

The two periods have therefore little in common 
beyond their mutual relationship, and it is the 
former — the most popularly interesting, although 
the least instructive — that will now alone be dealt 
with. Not that so slight a work as the present 
aims at entering deeply into even this restricted 
portion of so great a subject. It ia merely what 
it pretends to be, viz, an Essay : which will at- 
tempt a sketch ; first, of the origin of the war 
which resulted in the overthrow of the French 
array ; then, of the course of the campaign which 
wrought that overthrow ; and, lastly, of the causes 
to which the overthrow was due. 



I. 
The Origin of the War. 

The fundamental requisite towards forming an 
impartial estimate of the causes which led to the 
late war, ia to realize the pre-existing relations be- 
tween France and Prussia ; to recognize the fact 
that, since the wonderful accession of European 
power and mihtary reputation gained by the latter 
in the Bohemian campaign of 1866, the nominal 
peace between the two countries had been only 



noininal, and that tlie attitude in which they stood 
towards each other was really that of an armed 
truce. 

Going back then to this chronic state of feud as 
the primary source of evil, it cannot be gainsayed 
that it was due to an unjustifiable feeling of 
jealousy on the part of the French, and it therefore 
follows that the primary responsibihty for the war 
rests with France. 

But then this is surely not saying very much, 
considering how the connecting links between 
cause and effect in human affairs are so compli- 
cated, that every event can be traced back to some 
primary source which has had practically nothing 
to do with brin^g it about. And national feeluig 
is a mere senseless force — at one moment stirred 
to its depths by the veriest trifle, at another un- 
moved by the most astoimding phenomena — which 
is capable of being controlled, directed, roused, or 
diasipated, at will by the individuals who rule their 
fellows. The impulses of the popular mind there- 
fore are no more res|)onfiible for the uses or mis- 
Uflcg to which they are puf, than the Hpring which 
merely supplies the river-water is re»iKinsiljle for 
the maimer in which that water is employed duruig 
the hundreds of miles of its course. 

Kven as regards the feelbg itself — although it 
wiis culpable, it was also natural. What nation, on 
finding a long enjoyed supremacy challenged, 
would not experience the same ? lias England, 



for example, no pride iii her title of ' Mistress of 
the Seas,' and has she no susceptibilities concern- 
ing that dominion? 

Moreover, the degree of blame attaching to 
France in this matter depends much upon whether 
her jealousy was directed against an aggrandised 
Prussia or really against a united Germany. The 
distinction between the two cases is not important 
as affectmg the origin of the war, inasmuch as the 
Germans themselves, after Sadowa, accepted the 
interests of Prussia as identical with their own. 
But, as far as Prussian aggrandisement was an 
exciting cause of French jealousy, the distinction 
is important as affecting neutral opinion upon 
the amount of offence given by France. 

No unprejudiced mind which is not dazzled by 
success can see anything to approve in the rise of 
Prussia, taken by itself: a nation, whose sublimest 
ideal of government is that of a paternal despot- 
ism, whose one aim has been to rise by any means, 
and whose annals would be a blank but for the 
roll of her campaigns. Between the annexer of 
Savoy and the annexer of Hanover neutrals would 
have found little ground for sympathy. It is only 
because Prussian aggrandisement has become iden- 
tified -with German independence that English 
I>ublic opinion has condoned the means for the sake 
of the end ; and, as a corollary to this conclusion, 
has shared the German beHef that the fever of 
French jealousy towards Prussia, consequent upon 



Sadowa, was really the espressioa of a. deeper 
feeling, of an hereditary hatred exercised for cen- 
turies against the integrity of the Fatherland. 

This belief, on the German part, is not to be 
wondered at. In the first place : it was the natural 
legacy of a long series of wars, in which Germany 
generally had the worst. In the second place: 
when it occurred to the Germans to get united and 
strong, they perceived what fools they had been to 
remain divided and weak ; and being of course un- 
willijig to lay on themselves the blame for their 
own internal dissensions, and finding that France 
had usually taken a profitable part in them, they 
came to the comfortable conclusion that those dissen- 
sions were all France's doing. In the third place: 
such a belief was the most cogent instrument to 
Count Bismark'a hand, when he wished to rouse 
German patriotism against France, and he accord- 
ingly left unemployed no means for instilling it 
into the minds of the people. 

But when we transier the question from the 
realm of heated fancy to that of sober fact, and 
seek a substantial foundation for belief in the ex- 
istence of an inveterate purpose on the part of 
France to keep Germany at her mercy, we search 
History in vain. Yet ii' there were any such foun- 
ilation, surely some evidence of it would be forth- 
coming, similar to that which can be adduced to 
shew that the weakness of Turkey is a cardinal 
principle of Kusaian policy. 



There were, doubtless, plenty of wars in which 
France sided with one part of Germany against 
another part, and such wars of course tended to 
keep Germany divided and weak: but that France 
habitually fomented dissension for this particular 
end, there is no historical proof whatever. There 
were a number of separate German states which 
made alUances and carried on wars, among them- 
selves and with others, just as the separate policy 
of each suggested from time to time; and just as 
all states, great and small, are in the habit of 
doing, whether they have a common nationaUty or 
not. The unity of the Fatherland was indeed, up 
to two generations ago, the mere aspiration of an 
occasional dreamer, and how or why France should 
combat such a fantasy, before being adopted even 
by Germans themselves, it is difficult to under- 
stand. 

The union of the nations professing the Greek 
Faith is not an unknown idea, and there are many 
things in the future more unlikely than its realiza- 
tion : In such a case, would liussia be justified in 
regarding England as the traditional foe to that 
union, because the maintenance of Turkish inde- 
pendence had been a principle of English policy ? 
Yet neither had the idea of the unity of the 
Fatherland germinated in the days of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and community in religion is as much 
a natural bond of citizenship as community in 
blood. 



The fact is thnt the French, a spirited impulsive 
people, occupying a central position, fought all 
round ivith a free hand ; and no more, if as much, 
directed continuous efforts against union in Ger- 
many, than in Great Britain and Italy, Great 
nations have their destinies in th^r own hands, aa 
has been shewn in each of these three instances. 
Great Britain, Italy and Germany continued weak 
as long as internal dissension continued : nhen that 
ended they became united and strong ivithout in- 
terference from France or anybody else. 

It is, however, when we quit considering the 
antediluvian world — a world having little in com- 
mon with the present beyond its physical features 
— and coufine ourselves to the history of Europe 
since the Revolutionary wars, that the case between 
France and Germany narrows to a distinct issue. 
The charge of French aggression is pre\'iou3ly 
made in vague general terms, which can only be 
met in the same way, or by an exhauetive analysis 
of Franco-Gennan hostility from Bouvines to 
Waterloo. But, after 1815, the charge happily 
takes a specific shape, which enables any one to 
judge of its merits. From that date to the present 
time, France is charged with having persistently 
contended for the German left bank of the Rliine. 

Now the truth of this charge will be measured 
in each man's mind, according as he holds wonhi 
or deeds to be the better proof of guilt. By her 
words, aa expressing her thoughts, France must he 
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^condemned : by her actions, as expressing hei" 
words, she can claim to be acquitted. 

During the wars ■which ended in 1815, France, 
among mnny other changes, gained and lost all the 
territory lying between the Rhine and the sea. 
Thia territory was in no sense French — being partly 
German, partly Flemish, partly Dutch — nor had it 

Iever been incorporated with France during any 
isettled period. The boundary of the Rhine was 
•however undoubtedly a very nice boundary, and 
iiccordingly, resigned as she became to her other 
Josses, she still hankered after this. She had no 
■particle of right to it — although somehow she be- 
'iieved she had — but, as it had once been hers, she 
.knew she would like to have it back. "Wrong — very 
wrong ! Although whether there is anything ex- 
traordinary in longing for what we have once pos- 
sessed, albeit wrongly possessed, may perhaps be 
doubted. At any rate, for the left bank of the 
^eat German river France was always ivistful, and 
often said so, 
But — -Did she give her wishes overt expression ? 
During the half-century which elapsed between 
1815 and 1866, France experienced the four prin- 
cipal varieties of Government, viz., a Legitimist 
I Monarchy, a Constitutional Monarchy, a Republic, 
I and an Autocracy. She went to wai- with Holland, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia and Turkey : she 
threatened war with Great Britain, Belgium and 
Portugal : with Prussia alone, among the impor- 
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tant States of Eiiro|)e, whatever the French form 
of Government, there was neither war nor rumour 
of war. During all those years, -with the num- 
berless chances they offered, no French soldier ever 
set foot towards the Rhine, nor was there ever any 
apprehension of his doing so. 

If, therefore, we regard facts as the only sound 
basis for reasoning, we may prophesy for the future 
from the experience of the past, and argue that 
Germany had no more ground for apprehending 
wanton aggression on the part of French Statesmen 
to gratify French sentiment, than Great Britain 
found danger in French threats of avenguig 
Waterloo, or finds now in American tlireats of 
avenging the Alabama. 

The idea that the French Government forced on 
the war, with the double object of preventing tlic 
union of Germany, and of acquiring the left bank 
of the Rhine, is then a figment of the imagination. 

The Emperor's proclamation, calling on the 
South German States to join him against the 
tyranny of Prussia, proves no more and no less 
as to the antecedents of the war, than — in case 
Great Britain had gone to war with America since 
1804 — a similar proclamation, which would un- 
doubtedly have been issued to the South Ainc. 
rican States urging them to riae against the tjTanny 
of the North, would have proved. From whatever 
motive people fight, the ostensible motive is always 
that which they think it most expedient to publish. 



Aa to the acquisition of the Rhineland, such a 
result might doubtless have ensued had France 
crushed Germany, just as the acquisition of Alsace 
and Metz ensued when Germany crushed France. 
The moderation of the victor in such cases is 
usually bounded only by what he wants and by 
what he thinks he can keep. But any anch result 
of the war would have proved no more as to its 
cause in the case of France, than the actual result 
did in the case of Germany. 

When A and B quarrel ; A, having knocked B 
down, and taken away his hat and puree, may if he 
choose justify himself in the eyes of the bystanders 
by explaining that he does so, merely as righteous 
retribution upon B for having — in common with 
other members of his family for generations— tried 
to steal his, A's, watch, as well as to ensure his 
good behaviour for the future. And, although he 
may be only able to support this charge by proving 
that B's grandfather did once get possession of the 
watch, and that the family had often since ex- 
pressed a wish to get _^it again ; while B may meet 
the charge by proving that his grandfather was an 
exceptionally rapacious old bully, who robbed 
everybody right and left, and that the family had 
since lived for two generations in close neighbour- 
hood with A, without making any attempt upon 
the watch ; there can be no doubt which way the 
verdict wUl go at the time. The bystanders will 
. be filled with natural admiration for so splendid a 
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fighter as A, ami with corresponding contempt for 
BO poor a creature as B — on the ground — of their 
recent liitimacy with whom they will at once feel 
much ashamed; and consequently they will readily 
admit the superior cogency of A's reasoning, the 
more so, if he should strengthen it by a gentle 
hint tliat if they decline to be convinced by argu- 
ment he shall be happy to try some other method. 
Nevertheless, should the case be thereafter appealed 
to an impartial tribunal, the verdict as to B'3 guilt 
might have a chance of being modified. 

The events of the year 1866 wrought a notable 
change in the relative position of the two countries, 
and are likely to mark a fi.*esh European epoch 
rather than the more striking events of 1870. 
France may so far recover her present decadence 
as to be the equal of Germany, but to recover the 
vantage gi-ound she enjoyed prior to 1866 is beyond 
her hope. In the Sadowa campaign Prussia alone 
overcame Austria with far greater ease than France 
had done in 1839. The superiority of her arma- 
ment and organization was indisputably proved : 
and wlien, immediately after the war, she stood 
forth as the representative of four-fiftlis of Ger- 
many, the military power of France was feU, even 
by herself, to be for "the time eclipsed. 

It was this downfall from her pride of place that 
caused France that pang of bitterness, which, as 
already observed, was the root of the evil to come. 
But i\m root woidd never have luid bucli vitality, 
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nor struck bo deep, nor produced sucli a deadly 
upas tree, had not its growth been tenderly nur- 
tured. Even at the very outset it received a stimu- 
lus from the belief — and probably the true belief 
— that Count Bismark had given some pledge, ex- 
pressed or implied, of territorial compensation to 
the Emperor Napoleon, on the underststnding that 
the latter would remain neutral during the Austrian 
war; and that this pledge he subsequently felt 
himself strong enough to repudiate, either under 
pressure of public opinion in Germany, or using 
that pressure as his excuse. 

France therefore experienced the double morti- 
fication of being sensible of her inferiority, and of 
having that inferiority exposed. Nor did the causes 
of irritation stop here. In the treaty of Prague, an 
express stipulation had been inserted at French 
intercession on behalf of her ancient ally Demnark, 
and this stipulation Prussia studiously ignored. 
Prussia again vetoed the transfer of the Duchy of 
Luxemburg from Holland to France, although her 
only right of interference with that Duchy was de- 
rived from the Germanic Confederation, which had 
been dissolved by herself. While, on every pos- 
sible occasion. Count Bismark, in his speeches and 
through the official presg, taunted France with her 
impotence and dared her wrath. 

That he was without justification cannot be said. 
French threats were plentiful, and threats are natu- 
rally met by defiance. Judgment ujwn the course 



he pursued must be governed by the opinions 
formed of hia motives. Whether he stirred up 
German national feeling, as a means towards fur- 
thering German unity ; and, if so, whether he was 
actuated by a desire for the general good of the 
Fatherland, or for the selfish interests of Prussia 
alone. Whether he believed that a struggle with 
France must come, and therefore the sooner the 
better; or whether, confident in his strength, he 
wished to bring about that struggle and thereby 
confirm Prussian preeminence both in Germany 
and Europe. Men's motives can only be gathered 
from their actions, and in this case Count Bismark's 
may have been either good or bad. We are only 
concerned at present with what he actually did. 

Between the French and German peoples^ the 
former were wholly in the wrong. Englishmen 
perhaps, — a self-willed race, who prefer managing 
their own affairs badly to having them set right at 
the dictation of others— may feel a slight touch of 
contempt at that meek acquiescence in fact, wliich 
(after Sadowa) Germany evinced, and at the docihty 
which now lauds the dominion it tried so hard to 
resist. Wisdom may indeed be justified of her 
children. The stag has been hunted down, and 
jlisop's fable may henceforth only be realized in 
the form of a Centaur, and in the new German 
Empire we may see a body and limbs with all the 
strength of freedom joined to a brain and will mih 
all the strength of militarj- despotism. But all this 
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was and is no concern of othera. If the several 
weak German states chose to become one strong 
state, the strength of the new power was only a 
matter of internal concern as long as it did not 
become aggressive, and no ground was shown for 
apprehending this. France might not like having 
an equal, but she had no right to complain of 
having one. 

We arrive then at the following conclusions : — 

Although the primary cause of the war was 
French jealousy of Prussian (or German) power, 
that cause by itself would have been inoperative. 
The flame of resentment soon dies out unless it is 
fanned. French jealousy was hardly more than an 
instrument for leverage, and cannot therefore be 
compared as a real cause of the war with the use 
to which that instrument was put by French or 
German rulers. 

How far the French national feeling was fo- 
mented for political ends by the French Govern- 
ment it is difficult to say, since the process would 
be below the surface ; but looking at the ^■isible 
course of events from 1866 to 1870, we shall find 
that, although France was irritated and her press 
inflammatory, there is httle fault to find with her 
rulers, and that it was mainly the Frussian Go- 
vernment, although by words rather than by deeds, 
which served to fan the flame of mutual hostility 
on both banks of the Rhine. 

Englishmen rightly desired the equipoise of 
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power in Europe by means of a United Germany; 
and when — either having failed to read the story of 
Sadowa, or having failed to consider its meaning — 
the war of 1870 broke out, they thought the unity 
of Germany in danger, and consequently ascribed 
that war to the side they expected to profit by it. 

But the strength of Prussia shewn in 1866, with 
its subsequent extension, might be equalled but 
could not be overmatched. If every man of her 
million paper soldiera had been effective, France 
might have got the better of the war ; but the dis- 
integration of Germany had passed beyond her 
power, and none knew this better than Napoleon III. 
The popular idea of the Emperor as a wolf, 
muddying the water to find a pretext for devour- 
ing that poor Iamb Bismark, ia a curious instance 
of what combined ignorance and prejudice can ac- 
complish. 

From the nature of this case, however, the de- 
gree of blame attacliing to cither side is not likely 
to be made quite clear, and each man's conclusion 
upon the subject will generally be governed by 
the bias with wliich he enters on its consideration. 
"What extent of real danger underlay French 
vanity on the one hand, or Prussian ambition on 
the other : and how far the moderation of the 
French Government was due to expediency, biding 
its time ; or that of the Prussian Government was 
affected, to throw the onus of a quarrel upon its 
adversary : will ever be bones of contention for 
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the respective partisans of either. When the scales 
are out of balance, any attempt to adjust them 
must always seem to favour that which has hitherto 
been unduly depressed. But the political coloui* 
of the present essay aspires to be of that despised 
neuti-al tint, ivliich holds to the rule requiring two 
parties for a quarrel. 

The position it has been sought to establish is 
as follows : — 

That, in July, 1870, the hostility between the 
French and German peoples, derived from ages of 
antagonism, had been subjected to a four years' 
course of stimulants. 

I That, although difficult to fully trace out, the 
exciting causes of this process may be approxi- 

; mately divided between the French people and the 
Prussian Government. 

That, as a people acts from heated passion, while 
a Government should act with cool reason, the chief 
responsibility for the result rests with the latter. 

I That, at any rate — let the responsibility for the 

1 fact be whose it may — the mutual exasperation 
had reached its limits, and would bear no more 
provoking. 

I The time was certainly critical. 

I France had seen German unity gradually perfect- 

I ing ; and had been taught— -alike by orators in the 
Assembly, and by writers in the Press — that this 
unity was a menace to her ; and that henceforth, 
'girt ill with walls of steel/ as Mons. Thiers for- 



cibly expressed it, she would be a nonentity iu 
Europe. 

Germany had seen France gradually rearming 
and reorganizing, professedly to be a match for her; 
and had been taught — by her statesmen, as well as 
by her professors — that the history of Europe was 
but the history of French aggressions upon the 
Fatherland. 

Each Government moreover had just finished 
the course of internal changes it had been pursuing, 
was now ready and at leisure to turn its attention 
elsewhere, and might not be averse to distract the 
attention of its subjects from politics at home. 

Tlie time however was not on the whole more 
critical than other times which had been saft^ly 
passed over, and had one very favourable feature. 

If France had not attacked Germany while her 
work of consolidation was in progress, would she 
do so now that it was complete ? 

If Germany had not resented French arrogance 
while France was at her mercy, would she do so 
now that France was i)reparcd ? 

In »hort, the peculiarity of the crisis was this. 
The old grievances were not likely now to caust; a 
[juarrel, but if a new grievance arose it would 
hardly be pacified. 

Such a grievance was found in the candidature 
of Prince Leoiwld for the throne of Spain. 

That this candidature was as much a mutter of 
indifference lo France as to England; ihat French 



statesmen could afford to treat it with cool disdain 
as easily as English statesmen could; that it was a 
mere unimportant incident, snatched at by the 
Emperor Napoleon as an opportunity for picking 
the quaiTfil tor which he had been eagerly longing; 
and that consequently the war to which it led was 
a wanton outrage of the most atrocious guilt on 
the part of the Emperor, is the English popular 
idea — an idea which it ia hoped a few remarks 
upon the subject may tend to dispel. 

Here again, as previously, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the German people and their 
rulers. To the former, the occupancy of the 
throne of Spain, the e?dstence of Prince Leo];x)ld, 
and any intrigue connecting the two, were matters 
regarding which they were alike ignorant and un- 
concerned ; and to thcra, therefore, as to us, the 
whole question was unspeakably trivial. 

But it does not follow that, because it had no 
importance to others, it had as little to France ; it 
does not follow that, if trivial in itself, it was tri- 
vial in connection with the existing animosity be- 
tween France and Germany; it does not follow 
that its merits as a popular and as a political ques- 
tion were identical. 

To treat the candidature as a mere occasion for 
war, and not as a real cause of war, is to look at 
the question from only one side ; and to pay the 
highest tribute to Count Bismark's skill in so ma- 
nipulating it that the other side never presented 



itself to view. But if we tiike the trouble to turn it 
round, wc shall find that as usual it has a reverse. 

It makes all the difference in the world whether 
we look at the incident by itself — as Count Bi*- 
mark asks us to do — or conjointly with its atten- 
dant circumstances. By itself, it would have been 
' a trifle, light as air ;' occurring when it did, it 
was the first throb of the earthquake. 

So far indeed from being a mere occasion, it was 
essentially a cause of the war as much as the pre- 
existing hostility. The war can hardly be attri- 
buted to either alone, or to one more than the 
other. The two causes are inter-dependent. For 
as in tlie absence of some such incident, the ex- 
isting hostility would have gradually died out ; so 
it was from tliat hostility that the incident derived 
its importance, and it was owing to that hostility 
that the feeling which the incident aroused could 
not be allayed. 

In considering therefore whether I'riiice Ixo- 
pold'fl candidature was or was not a legitimate 
cause of quarrel, wo must always bear in mind that 
the two imrties were enemies and not friends, 
ActH are weighed, not so much of themselves as 
by the motives wliich arc supposed to prompt 
them; ami the same act, which between friends 
would be nothing, between tnomies will be a legi- 
timate cause of deadly offence. 

A lucifer match is in itself a very little thing, 
tuid thrown down ou u high ruad %vill bf harmless; 
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but, thrown ou the floor of a powder magazine, it 
may cause infinite ruin. In the latter case, the 
thrower will be hardly exonerated by his innocent 
plea, *' Who 'd have thought it? I meant no 
harm;" nor even by his proving that it might have 
been thrown out of window instead of being 
trodden on. 

Europe was the powder magazine. 

Prince Leopold was the lucifer match. 

Count Bismark threw it down. 

The Emperor Napoleon trod upon it. 

Allowing then that French jealousy originally 
supplied the powder, which Napoleon and Bis- 
mai'k between them stored in the magazine ; 
whether we consider the match to have been wil- 
fully trodden on or not, he who placed it there ia 
responsible for the explosion. 

Casuistry may stumble at a mole-hill, but pre- 
judice will leap over a m,ountain; and there are 
people to be found who conscientiously believe that 
it was the Emperor Napoleon who pulled the 
strings of the Prince Leopold affair, and that Mar- 
shal Prim and Count Bismark were no more than 
his puppets. The reasoning by which they arrive 
at this conclusion treats impossibilities so lightly, 
and turns improbabihties inside out so dexterously, 
that it cannot be reasoned against. It is on a par 
with the ingenious plea of the thief, that the old 
gentleman got his pocket picked on purpose, in 
order to get him, the thief, into trouble. 



But there is a more prevalent and, at least, a 
rational belief that the Emperor, although not of 
course the contriver of this particular plea for a 
quarrel, was on the look out for some such plea, 
and eagerly availed himself of it ; having long pre- 
meditated war in the interest of his dynasty. 

But this belief, without being irrational or being 
capable of disproof, is notably at variance with the 
Emperor's behaviour during the previous political 
coarse of events in France. Had the war been 
premeditated, it would have taken place a year 
earlier — there was every motive for it in 1869, 
none in 1870. 

When the adverse elections of 1869 revealed 
such wide-spread dissatisfaction throughout France, 
there were two courses open to the Emperor: 
either of restoring his prestige by war abroad, or 
of changing his system of Government at home. 
His personal predilections must have been all in 
I'avour of the former course; for his unjwpularit)'- 
was mainly due to Ins conduct of foreign aft'airs, 
the army was reorganized and rearmed, he did not 
himself believe in any other system than that of 
personal government, and war did not pnwnise to 
be more hazardous to his dynasty than peace and 
reform. 

Nevertheless the Emperor deliberately chose 
and pernevered in a policy of internal conciliation ; 
the plMiiscite of May, 1870, stamped that policy 
with the seal of success; and then we are told to 



believe that he resolved to risk all that he had 
gained by plunging into war ! Why ? Because 
the army appeared partially dissatisfied. As if the 
alienation of the army was not the chief danger 
incurred in deciding as he did, and a danger there- 
fore which must have been taken into account ! 

Neither can it be fairly said that the plebiscite 
itself proved that a reactionary footing on the part 
of the Emperor was about to commence. Good or 
bad, the plebiscite had been part and parcel of his 
constitutional scheme from the first ; the cardinal 
point of difference between that scheme and a 
Parliamentary system of Government, which Coimt 
Daru and liis friends deluded themselves into sup- 
posing would practically be established. The 
Emperor never pretended to beUeve himself in 
Liberalism, but there is no ground for impugning 
the sincerity of his intention to give the principle 
fair play, seeing that the war broke out before it 
had time to begin working. 

When we come nest to consider the actual 
merits of the candidature of Prince Leopold as a 
ground of offence, it must first be observed that 
the choice of a Prussian Prince for the throne of 
Spain was not a mere frivolous pretext to France 
for piclting a quarrel, and the English idea that it 
was so is only a fresh proof how difficult it is for 
one nation to look with the eyes of another. 

It is true that the proposed Prince was as 
distant a relation as could well be to the reigning 
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rojjil family of Prussia, (they having only had a 
common ancestor 700 years back,) and that modem 
politicfl are not much affected by dynastic al- 
liances. Still he was a Prussian Prince, he would 
have exercised some influence on foreign affairs, 
and would certainly have exercised that influence 
favourably to Prussia and unfavourably to France. 
Looking, therefore, at the chronic antagonism 
between the nations, the case would have been as 
if, when two rivals were Jiolding each other at 
aword point, one got a friend planted with a dagger 
behind Ids adversary's back. The friend might 
not be formidable in himself, and might or might 
not use his dagger, but in an even balance very 
little will turn the scale. Suppose France in a 
close struggle with Germany obliged to keep a 
corps of observation on the Spanish frontier, the 
deduction from her strength might well have been 
fatal. It was the geographical position of Spain, 
coupled with the hostile attitude of Germany, 
which made the matter so important to France. 

It is howe^'cr often conceded, although not quite 
admitted, that France had a right to object to the 
candidature of the Prussian Prince. It is with 
regard to the mamier in which she conducted the 
negotiations, and the lengths to which she carried 
Iier demands, that blame luiiversally attaches to 
her. Now here it is not denied that much may be 
baid. It is only denied that the management of 
quarrel proves its premeditation, that proA 
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tion ia proved to have been welcome, becauao when 
offered it is accepted, or that France was wholly 
guilty while Pnissia was wholly innocent. 

Wherein then lay the sting of the provocation ? 
not 80 much in the candidature of Prince Leopold, 
as in the secrecy attending it. Had it been carried 
on openly, there would have been no difficulty in 
arranging it at an early stage. But the fact of its 
not being allowed to transpire until the offer had 
been made, accepted, and sanctioned, justified the 
French Government in regarding it as an intrigue, 
and thus to a great extent justified the dictatorial 
manner in which they demanded its rescission. 

It has, indeed, been since asserted that the Prince 
was well known to the French Government as Mar- 
shal Prim's probable selection for the throne of 
Spain ; but until this assertion is supported by 
evidence, it is disproved by the startling surprise 
withwhich the announcement was received through- 
out the whole political world, for had it been com- 
municated to the French, there could have been 
lio possible reason for keeping it concealed from 
other Governments, Moreover, even if the asser- 
tion be true, it is one thing for a Government to 
know that a proposition affecting its interests may 
perhaps be brought forward, and quite another 
thing for it to hear suddenly that the proposed ar- 
rangement has become an accomplished fact with- 
out its having had an opportunity for objecting. 

Now, the secresy of the transaction can only 



have been due on the pai-t of Pi'ussia to a sense of 
its being inimical to France. On the part of Spain, 
Marshal Prim — an ablo soldier, but ivith powers of 
statesmanship limited to a knowledge of Spanish 
affairs — was on the Jnost friendly terms with the 
French Emperor, and shewed by his subsequent 
behaviour that he had no wish to be otherwise. It 
was probably hoped by both that if not revealed 
until complete, the Emperor would be obliged to 
consent to it : I'rim was probably not prepared for 
the fury which the project aroused in France; nor 
Bismark prepared for the condemnation wlaich it 
received from the neutral Governments, nor to find 
that if persevered in war was certain, the odium 
for which would fall upon him. 

The project was accordingly abandoned, and 
there — everybody says — was an end of the matter- 
But the cose is not quite so simple. 
The French grievance against Spain indeed lay 
only in the fact of tlie candidature ; when there- 
fore tliat was at an end, the grievance was at an 
end^ — and absolutely, for there was no reason to 
Buspect Spain of ha\ing been actuated by un- 
friendly motives. But the grievance against 
Prussia lay less in the candidature than in the as- 
sumption of an hostile intrigue, which the secresy 
and other circumstances attending the can<lidature 
■warranted, and consc<)uently the abandonment of 
the pmject was of even less importance tlian the 
manner in which it was abandoned. 



It is however not too much to say that, as re- 
gards Prussia, the project was never abandoned at 
all. 

The King averred that he had only sanctioned 
Prince Leopold's accepting the crown of Spain in 
his capacity of relative, as head of the family to 
which the Prince belonged ; and accordingly 
Count Bismark, after stoutly denying that the 
Prussian Government had been a party to the 
transaction, reluctantly admitted that he had him- 
self been privy to it — although only as Bismark, 
not as Chancellor. A refinement of sophistry in 
which, to do him justice, that fi-ank individual has 
seldom indulged. So closely however was the 
secret confined to the King and his chief minister, 
that the comical result ensued of Count Bemstorff, 
the Prussian ambassador in London, positively 
assuring Earl Gran^^Tlle that the King had been a 
stranger to the negociations, at the very time that 
Ilia Majesty was acknowledging the contraiy to 
M. Benedetti. 

Now the position tlius taken up by the King, 
especiall}' when we take into account the personal 
nature of hia government, was either ironical or 
absurd. As a mere relative he would have had 
nothing to do with the matter, which only con- 
cerned him through the Prince being within the 
line of succession. Moreover, the Chief of the 
State cannot act in such matters as a private indi- 
vidual, and if the King was really too stupid to 



see this, Biamark was not. The truth probably is 
that the King was honest and did not see it, being 
under the influence of a more astute intellect than 
his own. At any rate, the view thus taken had the 
effect of excusing any concession to the complaints 
of the French Government. Tlie question was 
alleged to be of a family and not of a political nature. 

Accordingly the King refused either to ivith- 
draw his sanction, or to cause Prince Leopold to 
withdraw his candidature ; and when the French 
Government, abating its demands, pledged itself to 
be satisfied if the Prince would only withdraw 'on 
the advice' of the King — a conceaslon which at 
first the King himself seemed disposed to make — 
even this was eventually refused, on the ground 
that ' His Majesty disclaijued all connection' with 
the affair. Finally, after the withdrawal had volun- 
tarily been made, when the English Government 
suggested the lung's associating himself with that 
w-itbdrawal by notifying hia consent to it, even tliis 
mild complicity after the act was received by Count 
Bismark ' with regret' as a proposal which could 
not jwssibly be entertained. 

How then stands the case ? Although the can- 
didature was withdrawn, the Prussian Government 
hml no i>art whatever in the withdrawal. Neither 
before nor after, neither directly nor indirectly, 
neither in hia indi^-idual nor in his monarchical 
capacitv, woulil th« King control, influence, advise, 
or even consent to it. 
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Moreover, the very withdrawal itself was onlj' 
the act of the Prince's father, and might therefore, 
if expedient, have been repudiated by the Prince 
himself, who had mysteriously disappeared — ' on 
a little tour in Switzerland,' somebody thought ; 
but of course nobody knew ! — and, at any rate, the 
repudiation of the throne of Spain on the Prince's 
behalf was elaborately stated to be spontaneoua 
and made on personal grounds. 

In fact — when it is asserted that the moderation 
of the Prussian Government was in striking con- 

I trast with the violence of the French Government 
throughout, and that the former went to the fur- 
thest lengths in conciliation compatible mth dignity 
or honour— one step, and one step only, from first 

I to last, can be sho^vn to have been taken by the 
King of Prussia in support of the assertion ; viz. 
his statement that he ' approved the renunciation 
' in the same sense and to the same extent as he 
' had previously approved the acceptance.' 

But a quotation cannot be rightly valued apart 
from its context, and when we consider, i. That 
while ' approval' was given ' consent' was with- 

I held ; ii. That the admission was not made until 
after the decisive interview with the French am- 
bassador at Ems, on the 13th July; iii. That it 
was of 80 slight and informal a character as to be 
not worth mentioning in the Prussian official memo- 
randum of the events from the 9th to 14th July; 
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The value of this so-calletl ajuiroval can be esti- 
mated. 

Coming indeed when it did, it could mean no- 
tliing : and seems to have been simply the expres- 
sion of a lingering desire on the King's part for 
conciliation, the last sign of a reluctance to pursue 
the course along which he was being urged by his 
more unscrupulous minister. 

Certainly the importance which has been since 
Attached to this approval was not recognized at the 
time by any of tlie parties concerned, nor does it 
appear why it should have been. Valid concession 
by the King required that he should equally partici- 
pate with the Prince in his renunciation as in his 
acceptance. But thb he did not do. When the 
Prince accepted, the King ratified his acceptance: 
when the Prince withdrew, the King said it was 
no business of his. But it was as much his busi- 
ness on the second occasion as on the first, and in 
whatever capacity he had acted on the one, he could 
have acted on the other. 

Again, the distinction between being an accessory 
before the act and being an accessory after the act 
is well known, and the principle of the distuiction 
holds good in this instance. Had the King given 
a contingent approval before the withdrawal, the 
withdrawal would then have complied with the 
French stipulation that it should take place on the 
King's advice: But, when given afterwards, on the 
understanding that appi-oval did not imply consent, 



" and Coupled with the contemptuous rejection of the 
English compromise, the term was obviously held 
to have no substantial significance. 

The alteration made by the French Government 
in its terms of peace, consequent on the withdrawal, 
has been cunously misrepreaented as a proof that 
they were determined to force on war — that as soon 
&9 one point waa conceded, another was raised. 

When lookers-on at the game saw Count Bis- 
mark trumping his adversary's best cards, and 
thereby winning trick after trick, they naturally 
concluded that it was all right : whereas had France 
played with some circumspection, she might have 
exposed the audacious Chancellor in many a revoke, 
and won easily. The French diplomatists in their 
precipitance overlooked every point, and, when 
they finally upset the table, made it appear as if a 
resort to violence had been their only chance and 
intention all along. 

The fact being that no concession whatever was 

made by Prussia from first to last, that the French 

' jterms were essentially the same throughout, and 

only altered in form to adapt them to the altered 

circumstances. 

When the King of Prussia gave his sanction to 
a Prince of his house occupying the throne of Spain, 
he claimed a right to act in a manner condemned — 
not only by France, the power directly interested 
-but by all the great neutral powers of Europe : 
and when he refused in any way to withdraw or 



moijify that sanction, he maintained the right he 
had originally claimed. It was this right that 
France challenged. 

The candidature of Prince Leopold was merely 
the concrete form which the right accidentally took : 
when therefore that candidature was withdrawn, 
unaccompanied by any withdrawal of sanction, the 
right was still maintained, and might at any mo- 
ment reassume that identical form or any other. As 
long as the right was embodied in the person of 
Prince Leopold, the French Government could 
challenge it in that particular shape ; but, when it 
became the assertion of an abstract right, how 
could they challenge it in any possible manner, 
except by requiring a guarantee that the right 
should not again be exercised? 

^\^^en it is argued that in practical life we need 
not combat abstract rights until an attempt be 
made to entbrce them, and that this attempt was 
now at an end, then the secrcsy which had attended 
the transaction must be borne in mind as an es- 
sential element in the French grievance. To use 
the Duke de Gramont's just expression, ' a mine 
' had been exploded which Prussia had prepared 
' in secret,' and was France to remain iii constant 
apprehension of another being under preparation? 

And when it is further argued^as with great 
justice it may — that in this instance there was no 
good rea.'win to apprehend a renewal of the attempt, 
and that to prove France justI6ed by logic and 
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legality in the course she took is not to prove her 
morally right ; it should be remembered that, with 
nations aa with individuals, they are best judges of 
their own interests and of their own honour. 

France believed, rightly or wrongly, that Prussia 
was persistently hostile : she believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that Prussia had repeatedly insulted and 
aggrieved her, when she was not strong enough to 
resist it : and — now being strong enough — she be- 
lieved, rightly or wrongly, that she had detected 
Prussia in a fresh intrigue. Supposing France, 
under such influences, to prefer the certain evils of 
war to the equally certain evils of prolonging the 
existing uncertainty ; was she not justified in 
bringing matters to a crisis, by cither obtaining a 
guarantee for future peace, or by referring the 
quarrel to the supreme arbitrament of the sword ? 
Is this tantamount to saying that as regards this 
immediate cause of the war, Prussia was altogether 
wrong, and France altogether right? Certainly 

I not. With respect to the first great cause of war, 

I viz., the pre-existmg hostility between France and 
Germany; the conclusion has been arrived at that 

[ the responsibility for that cause may be divided. 

' And, with respect to the second great cause, viz., 
the secret candidature of Prince Leopold, and the 
conduct of the negotiations consequent thereupon; 
the responsibility may also be divided, if not 

, equally. 

To the secret candidature itself Count Bismark 
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was not the sole party, but he alone of those con- 
cerned in it knew to what it might lead, and the 
great guUt therefore of providing an occasion for 
the war rests absolutely upon him. That a peace- 
able solution was not found for the quarrel there- 
upon necessarily ensuing is also mainly due to 
Count Bismark, in his refusal to make any con- 
cession, in his irritating method of conducting the 
negotiations, and in his rejecting the English me- 
diation which France invited. But in the other 
scale must be put the violence of the French mi- 
nisters — violent, because weak — and the justifica- 
tion Count Bismark may claim from his probably 
sincere belief that war was inevitable sooner or 
later. 

In short, with resj)ect to its immediate cause, we 
may fairly hold that neither side premeditated the 
war ; and if Count Bismark originated it by pro- 
viding the immediate ground for quarrel, this origin 
must be considered in conjunction with the pre- 
vious cause already existing — In the excited pas- 
sions of two rival nations, each confident in its own 
strength, each burning with a sense of injur}'-, each 
eager to take up the gauntlet if the other would 
only throw it down. On the German side the 
Government incited the people, on the French side 
the people incited the Government. Bismark, in 
availing himself of the opportunity afforded by 
Prim's offer, did not probably look beyond making 
a fresh advance in Prussian influence at the ex- 
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pense of France. Napoleon did not probably at 
first look beyond gaining a diplomatic triumph over 
Prussia by compelling the abandonment of the 
scheme, and by letting it be seen that he had com- 
pelled it. 

But the materials, by constant attrition, had be- 
come so combustible that before the original spark 
could be trodden out the whole mass was aflame. 
France was up — not of course the inert rural 
masses, but all that constitutes the Hving force of 
a nation. Legislature and Press, Soldiers and Ar- 
tisans, Imperialists and Republicans alike, swelled 
the clamour; which Napoleon, infirm in body and 
mind, distracted by political anxiety, and stimu- 
lated by incompetent ministers, was unable to 
resist. The French demands were insisted on, 
sword in hand, and they would brook neither eva- 
sion nor delay. The Prussian Government met 
them by a contemptuous aflfectation of ignorance 
or by still more irritating quibbles. The situation 
was complicated by an absurd misconception of an 
interview between the King and M. Benedetti at 
Ems: the Germans believing the Ambassador to 
have insulted the King; the French believing the 
King to have insulted the Ambassador. Both sides 
armed with the utmost rapidity— Mediation was 
futile — The lie was given and retorted — No time 
was allowed to verify facts — Questions were asked, 
without waiting for the answer — Despatches were 
written, and never read. But still amid the chaos 
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first look beyond gaining a diplomatic triumph over 
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scheme, and by letting it be seen that he had com- 
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could be trodden out the whole mass was aflame. 
France was up — not of course the inert rural 
masses, but all that constitutes the Hving force of 
a nation. Legislature and Press, Soldiers and Ar- 
tisans, Imperialists and Republicans alike, swelled 
the clamour ; which Napoleon, infirm in body and 
mind, distracted by political anxiety, and stimu- 
lated by incompetent ministers, was unable to 
resist. The French demands were insisted on, 
sword in hand, and they would brook neither eva- 
sion nor delay. The Prussian Government met 
them by a contemptuous affectation of ignorance 
or by still more irritating quibbles. The situation 
was complicated by an absurd misconception of an 
interview between the King and M. Benedetti at 
Ems: the Germans believing the Ambassador to 
have insulted the King ; the French believing the 
King to have insulted the Ambassador. Both sides 
armed with the utmost rapidity — Mediation was 
futile — The lie was given and retorted — No time 
was allowed to verify facts — Questions were asked, 
without waiting for the answer — Despatches were 
written, and never read. But still amid the chaos 
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was not the sole party, but he aloiie of those con- 
cerned in it knew to what it might lead, and the 
great guilt therefore of providing an occasion for 
the war rests absolutely upon him. That a peace- 
able solution was not found for the quarrel there- 
upon necessarily ensuing is also mainly due to 
Count Bismark, in his refusal to make any con- 
cession, in his irritating method of conducting the 
negotiations, and in his rejecting the English me- 
diation which France invited. But in the other 
scale must be put the violence of the French mi- 
nisters — violent, because weak — and the justifica- 
tion Count Bismark may claim from his probably 
sincere belief that war was inevitable sooner or 
later. 

In short, with respect to its immediate cause, we 
may fairly hold that neither side premeditated the 
war; and if Count Bismark originated it by pro- 
viding the immediate ground for quarrel, this orioln 
must be considered in conjunction with the pre- 
vious cause already existing — In the excited pas- 
sions of two rival nations, each confident in its own 
strength, each burning with a sense of injurj^, each 
eager to take up the gauntlet if the other would 
only throw it down. On the German side the 
Government incited the people, on the French side 
the people incited the Government. Bismark,. in 
availing himself of the opportunity afforded 'by 
Prim's offer, did not probably look beyond making 
a fresh advance in Prussian influence at the ex- 
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pense of France. Napoleon did not probably at 
first look beyond gaining a diplomatic triumph over 
Prussia by compelling the abandonment of the 
scheme, and by letting it be seen that he had com- 
pelled it. 

But the materials, by constant attrition, had be- 
come so combustible that before the original spark 
could be trodden out the whole mass was aflame. 
France was up — not of course the inert rural 
masses, but all that constitutes the living force of 
a nation. Legislature and Press, Soldiers and Ar- 
tisans, Imperialists and Republicans alike, swelled 
the clamour ; which Napoleon, infirm in body and 
mind, distracted by political anxiety, and stimu- 
lated by incompetent ministers, was unable to 
resist. The French demands were insisted on, 
sword in hand, and they would brook neither eva- 
sion nor delay. The Prussian Government met 
them by a contemptuous affectation of ignorance 
or by still more irritating quibbles. The situation 
was complicated by an absurd misconception of an 
interview between the King and M. Benedetti at 
Ems: the Germans believing the Ambassador to 
have insulted the King; the French b'eheving the 
King to have insulted the Ambassador. Both sides 
armed with the utmost rapidity — Mediation was 
futile — The He was given and retorted — No time 
was allowed to verify facts — Questions were asked, 
without waiting for the answer — Despatches were 
written, and never read. But still amid the chaos 
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one unmistakeable point stood clear, that France 
demanded what Prussia would not grant ; and so 
the tangled skein was left to be severed by the 
sword. 

The revelation of the draft treaty regarding the 
annexation of Belgium to France at first seemed 
likely to uivolve England in the atiife, but it soon 
became evident that if the propoBition had been 
made, it had also been encouraged. There was no 
proof either way ; all that was certain was that the 
French and Prussian rulers had repeatedly dis- 
cussed plans for mutual aggrancUsement at the ex- 
pense of the lesser powera of Europe, and the 
national verdict was well summed up by Punch — 
' Arcades ambo — Blackguards both.' 

Such seems the truth regarding the manner in 
which war came to pass— a war of nations rather 
than of their rulers, yet which would not have 
come to pass but for those rulers. It was the Em- 
peror Napoleon who, 18 years ago, set rolling in 
Europe the Sisyphean stone of war and mtiigue. 
]Ie was strong enough, but not unscrupulous 
enough, for the task : so the stone has rolled back 
and crushed him. Another has taken liis place, 
and accomplished what he commenced witli ttuch 
fair ])ronii5e of success. The dominance of Europe 
was alike the aim of Napoleon and of Bismark; 
but while the one tried to succeed less by war ttuui 
by intrigue, the other only regarded intrigue as 
the handmaid to war. The bolder jwlicy is the 
surer ! 
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Thb Campaign of August, 1870. 



To all appearance the combatants entered the 
lists in equal strength; and indeed, as regards the 
elements of strength, there was Uttle to choose 
between them. Each had a compact teiTitory and 
a strong frontier : each had nearly 40 million in- 
habitants, and an unimpaired credit : on both sides 
internal dissension was hushed by patriotic enthu- 
siasm; Hanoverians and Saxons, Prussians and 
Bavarians, joined in one common shout for the 
Fatherland; Republicans and Imperialists sang the 
Marseillaise arm in arm : Gallic impetuosity was 
balanced by Teutonic stubbornness — in short, 
when weighing resources and spirit, the scales 
hung even. But, ivithout organization, resources 
are unavailable; and enthusiasm cannot improvise 
it. It soon appeared that, with respect to organ- 
ized military strength, that of Prussia was real 
and that of France illusory. 

There have been long recognized two systems 
for maintaining national independence; viz. that of 
giving a partial military training to the whole 
people, and that of giving a complete militai-y 
training to a certain selected portion of it. The 
first is that of a popular army, efficient to repel 
attack, but not to attack others except under the 



influence of extraordinary national excitement. 
The second is that of a professional arm}', avail- 
able for either offence or defence. But while of 
necessity every European nation has had in some 
form to adopt one or other of these alternatives, 
it is to Prussian astuteness that we owe the curse 
of combining both, by engrafting a huge standing 
army upon the armed nation. 

"When, after the Jdna campaign of 1806, Prussia 
was prohibited by Napoleon from keeping on foot 
more than a very limited number of regular troops, 
she had perforce to adopt the popular system, 
which she retained with modifications down to 
1860. IJcr regular army in peace was only 140,000 
men, and ivheu during the troubles of 1848-50 her 
whole force was called out, she could not muster 
300,000. 

On the present King's accession however in 
18G1, he proceeded (in defiance of the constitution 
— but, from whatever motives, good or bad, is 
foreign to our subject) to change the whole exist- 
ing system, although in theory only giving it full 
development. The numbers of the standing army 
were doubled, and its efficiency quadrui>led. The 
Sadowa campaign invested it with the prestige of 
victory, and still further increased its strength. So 
that in 1870, within a fortnight from the declara- 
tion of war, under her new title of the North Ger- 
man Confederation, Prussia was ready to assume 
the offensive with half a million of men; and by 
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tlu'ee weeks later there were througliout United 
Germany upwards of a million effective soldiers 
imder ai-ms. 

Against this gigantic host what had France ? 

The force Avith ^vhich she would have to cope 

■ was no secret, for even in 1866 Prussia alone had 

put 600,000 men in movement ; and it was to be 

on a par with the strength thus revealed that the 

French Emperor reorganized his army. Marshal 

Js'iel'a scheme, passed by the Legislature in 1868, 

and announced in 1869 as having been carried out, 

raised the war establishment from 600,000 to 

750,000 men, with 400,000 of the Garde Mobile in 

- reserve. It has since appeared, however, that the 

L increase to the regular army and the creation of 

[ the Garde Mobile were alike fictitious ; the state of 

home politics rendered the Government desirous of 

conciliating the people, and therefore the men, 

though enrolled, were neither armed nor trained. 

I The Emperor in fact went to war with the old 

i army of France, nominally 600,000 strong. 

But here there was yet another and still more 

I fatal deception ; for even of this original army one- 

i third was found to exist only on paper. From 

I first to last, no more than 400,000 regular French 

troops appeared in the field. The discrepancy is 

not hard to account for. The cause was known to 

be in operation, although no one conjectured that 

it had been carried to so suicidal an extent. 

The original conscription laws, by ivhich a con- 
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script had either to serve or to provide a substitute, 
had beeu modified in 1856, so that he could obtain 
exemption on simply paying a certain sum (latterly 
£100) to Government, which undertook itself to 
provide the substitute. This however it by no 
means always did. The new system presented 
temptations which were naturally yielded to more 
and more. A part was indeed spent in bounties 
on time-expired men, to induce them to re-engage, 
but the bulk gradually came to be applied to secret 
purposes. Even the part which was spent was 
mis-spent, for the time-espu-ed man would in any 
case have passed into the reserve ; and this partial 
application of the money therefore both impaired 
the efficiency of the army by substituting an old 
soldier for a young one, and still further diminished 
its numbers. Thus, at the crisis, France had only 
400,000 men to oppose to a million ! 

Nor was the French army terribly over-matched 
in mere numbers. Peculation and jobbery must 
for years have pervaded the whole military admi- 
nistration. Nothing was ready against an adver-' 
sary who was known to have been long prcparin^J 
for the conflict. The lessons of Sadowa had passed! 
unheeded; The memories of a brilliant past in-] 
fipircd a reckless confidence in an equally brilliant'a 
future ; The idea of the slow Germans taking thd.| 
iiiitiativc was never entertained ; The Quartecfl 
Master Gcnerara department was both ignoranfl 
uud incoin])eteut ; The Commissariat broke dowa 
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r at once; The ammunition was short, the ranks un- 
filled, the arsenals unprovided ; Many of the Gene- 
rals, especially Leboeuf, Chief of the Staff, owed 
their appointments to Court favouritism, and the 
whole chaos was presided over by a despondent and 
vacillating invalid. 

The Emperor's taking the field was a mistake of 
I the gravest kind : He was unfit for its duties, and 
knew himself to be so. Had he placed Marshal 
McMahon in command of one army on the Moselle, 
1 supported by Marshal Bazaine in command of an- 
I other on the Meuse, and stood on the defensive, he 
[ would have had time to develope the national re- 
sources. But his natural indolence had increased 
I with years, and his subsequent despairing exclam- 
I ation, ' They have betrayed me,' probably sig- 
nified how entirely he had depended of late on 
others for information. He knew the lustre of his 
dynasty was tarnished; he knew the jealousy among 
his marshals ; he knew the nation and army ex- 
pected a brilliant onset; and accordingly he set out, 
L relying on the feeble chance that luck would favour 
[ him. 

For, whatever the Emperor's ignorance of the 
real strength of the army, there is ample proof 
that he felt it to be overmatched. He evidently 
hoped that the South German states would at least 
wait to see which way the tide set, and therefore 
I hoped that one victory might both decide them to 
' remain neutral and might perhaps induce Austria 
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ever he found tlie whole of Germany rising as one 
man against him, and realized by personal expe- 
rience how weak and imprepared the army was, he 
had not sufficient firmness to change his plans, but 
helplessly awaited the impending ruin. 

It did not take long to fall. 

Under an impression, which no evidence of 
actual facts has yet dispelled, that the Emperor 
had carefully pre-arranged his time for letting slip 
the dogs of war, Europe remained in suspense 
during the latter half of July for them to be 
unleashed. The fact being tliat when in the third 
week from the announcement of hostilities the 
Germans were ready, the French were only in the 
first stage of preparation. 

In the beginning of August the general dispo- 
sition of the opposing forces was as follows: — 

The French Ai-my was divided into seven corps 
and the Guard, averaging about 33,000 men apiece. 
It was at first supposed that this strength had been 
iinder-estiraated, to partially excuse the early re- 
verses; but the remarkable fate which befel tho 
army, in its liaving been disposed of in its inte- 
grity, cither as prisoners of war or casualties on the 
iicld of battle, has enabled its numbers to be al- 
ready verified, and the fact to be capable of proof 
by simple arithmetic that it can never have ex- 
ceeded 260,000 men. 

Its eight corps were thus distributed. Four 
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•were drawn up parallel to the Rhenish- Bava- 
rian frontier; L'Admirault at Thionville, Frossard 
at Forbach, De Failly at Bitche, and McMahon at 
Haguenau, with a division detached to Weissen- 
burg. In rear of the left centre, round Metz, were 
Banaine, Canrobert, and the Guard under Bour- 
baki; while at Belfort, in Southern Alsace, was 
Douay. 

This arrangement was good enough for an offen- 
sive movement, had the army been sufficiently 
strong and prepared to undertake it; for seven 
corps were well in hand to make a concerted ad- 
vance into the Hhenish Palatinate by any route 
that might be selected, while the eighth was ready 
to cause a diversion by crossing the Rhine into the 
Southern States. As a defensive arrangement, 
however, nothing could have been worse ; for the 
advanced corps, being scattered upon a long lino 
of 100 miles, were not near enough for mutual 
support in case of attack, and to leave them so ex- 
posed with an enemy of unknown strength gather- 
ing in their front was an indefensible error. 
Kevertheless there they remained day after day 
inactive, either from deficient transport and com- 
missariat, or from indecision at Head Quarters, 
while contradictOTy orders puzzled the staff and 
irritated the troops — totally ignorant about their 
enemy, until he burst over the frontier and de- 
stroyed them in detail. 

One step, and one step only, was taken; altliough 
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of no importance beyond being the Kraperor's first 
and last success. On the 2nd August, Frossard's 
corps advanced from Forbach and occupied Saar- 
bnick, after a harmless cannonade which was mag- 
nified into a ruthless bombardment — the town 
being described by fervid correspondents as laid in 
ashes, when it was not struck by half-a-dozen 
shots. This movement was not followed up, and 
was apparently made with the sole object of giving 
young Cajsar his ' Baptism of fire.' The career 
thus begun was but short, for 30 days later at 
Sedan he received extreme unction ! 

Meanwhile the German leaders, although origi- 
nally expecting to be attacked, had no idea of 
biding their enemy's leisure. Perfectly prepared 
at everj' point, and with the plan of campaign long 
thought out, their troops poured over the Rhine 
by hundreds of thousands ; drawing up in the 
angle of territory formed by the convergence of 
that river and the MoBcUe, with their front covered 
by the small streams of the Saar and the Lauter. 
By the 3rd of August there were probably 400,000 
men over the Rhine, half of whom were within 
striking distance of the isolated French corps lying 
in false security just beyond the frontier. 

The German amiies were three in number. The 
First, under General Steinmctz — consisting of throe 
North (Jerman corps— was advancing i)y the Co- 
logne-Treves railway and up the valley of the 
Mo»elle. The Second, under Prince Frederick 
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I Charles, ueptew of the King of Prussia,— cousist- 
I ing of seven North German corps — had crossed 
I the Rhine principally at Mayence, and was moving 
I by rail and road on Saarbruck. The Thii-d, under 
I the Crown Prince of Prussia — consisting of three 
[ North German coi'ps, two Bavarian coi-pa, one 
I "Wurtemburg corps, and one Baden division — had 
1 got over about Manheim, and was assembling in 
1 the neighbourhood of Landau. The First and 
k Second armies however were practically combined 
t tinder the personal command of the King of 
f Prussia, or rather under that of General Von 
I Holtke, chief of the Pnissian Staff; while even the 
I Third army, although in many respects indepen- 
1 4ent, concerted its movements with the other two, 
nd received general instructions fi-om Moltke. 
As regards numbers, the Prussian official ac- 
icounts represented 570,000 men as being in first 
[ line by the middle of August, but this must have 
|1)een an exaggeration. By the Prussian system 
[ (which had been almost universally adopted) each 
I corps, of two divisions, consists of 40,000 men. But 
l^the new corps of the North German Confederation, 
fcrraed since 1866, had not had time to complete 
a strength, and the South German corps were 
r below it ; while even the old North German 
kept at first nearly one-fourth of their 
strength in reserve. It will be therefore a fair 
average to estimate the North German corps at 
. 30,000 each, and the South German at 25,000 ; 
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hcaiTiig in mind that this left a consideraljle reserve 
available to replace casualties, and that the numbers 
were thereby kept up till the campaign was well 
advanced. Thus, the First and Second armies, 
consisting of ten North German corps, mustered 
300,000, or perhaps 320,000 men; while the Third 
army, consisting of three North German and three 
and a-half South German corps, mustered 180,000 
men. Making a grand total of half a million sol- 
diers, in the highest possible state of efficiency, 
arrayed in two huge masses on either side of the 
northern ridge of the Vosgea mountains. 

The honour of striking the first blow fell to the 
Croivn Prince, whose advance, on reaching the 
Lauter, found itself confronted at Weisseuburg by 
Abel Douay's isolated di™ion, 8 or 10,000 strong, 
of McMahou's corps. The town stands on the 
German bank, and the French were posted on some 
adjoining heights to the westward, extending thence 
across the stream to the eminence of the Geisberg 
which commands the place. They thus offered a 
tempting prize ; and accordingly at day-break on 
the 4th, the Crown Prince, whose preparations hat! 
been screened from observation by thick woods 
bordering both banks of the stream, drew up three 
divisions of infantry at various points opposite the 
French position, and fell upon them in front and 
flank with quadruple numbers. The French being 
taken unawares at once lost the heights, and 
although they then made a gallant itTort to hold 
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the outskirts of the old town and the Geiabei'g, the 
positioo was soon stormed, the General killed, and 
his whole division scattered, with the loss of a gun, 
several hundred prisoners, and 2000 killed and 
wounded. 

Marshal McMahon was with the Emperor at 
. Metz when news of this disaster reached him, but 
he immediately rejoined his own corps, and pro- 
ceeded to take up a position at Worth, on the east- 
ern slopes of the Yosges, where the road from 
Haguenau to Bitche enters the mountains, and 
I -where Douay and De Failly were ordered to join 
[him. 

This resolution, whether or not his own, has 
■ been censured as rash; but unjustly so, although 
I the result was unfortunate, for unless the whole 
I "French line was to retire, it was necessary to arrest 
' the progress of the Crown Prince, who was turn- 
ing the right flank. McMahon's position moreover 
was a very strong one, which he might hope to 
1 hold until reinforced ; for Douay, who had pre- 
I Tiously been ordered up from Belfort, was already 
I on the way, and his leading division (Dumesnil's) 
I actually came into camp early on the 6th. The 
I corps at Bitche was even nearer, although com- 
[ munication across the hills was difficult ; its com- 
mander, De FaUly, was however notorious for 
incapacity, which was afterwards proved, and on 
1 this occasion is said to have misunderstood his 
I orders. At any rate, the only division (Guizot's) 
D 2 
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lie (lut in movement arrived jiist too late to take 
part m the forthcoming battle. 

The troops at the French Marehal's disposal can- 
not have exceeded 45,000 men ; for, in addition to 
the beaten remains of one division, lie had besides 
only the rest of hia own corps, a division of Douay's, 
and a cavalr}' brigade of Canrobert's. These he drew 
up on a range of tolerably open plateaus overlook- 
ing the valley of Worth, with the precipitous village 
of Elsasshausen forming his centre, while his left 
rested on Froschweiller and liis right on Morsbron. 
The town and heights of Reichahofen, on the Ha- 
gncnau road, being in rear of his left centre. The 
position was approached up wooded slopes inter- 
sected by deep ra^vinea, and further strengthened 
by vineyai'ds, streams, and natural obstaclea of all 
kinds, 80 that the selection of ground reflected the 
highest credit on his judgment. 

Meanwhile the Crown Prince, having taken some 
time to deploy hia large force, was advancing 
southward by the parallel roads which run through 
Weissenburg and Lauterburg, with the intention 
of seizing the Strasburg- Luxemburg railway and 
investing the former place. About 7 a.m. on the 
6th liowever, his right came into contact with the 
French outposts, and finding them drawn up for 
battle he proceeded to change front to the right 
and pre])are for attack. 

The part of his army sufficiently at hand for 
this purpose consisted of the 5th and 1 1 ih Pnis- 
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3t and 2ad Bavarian, and a division of 

the Wurtemburg corps — altogether about 120,000 

. men, or nearly three times that opposed to him. At 

I first however there were only available the 5th 

I Prussian corps, which took post at Worth, and the 

Ist Bavarian on its right, which began the action 

L by pressing the French left. After three honrs 

I Bevere skirmishing this attempt relaxed, and the 

French Marshal in his turn assuming the offensive, 

K sanguinary struggle ensued round Worth, without 

I advantage to either side, until the ai-rival of the 

1 11th Prussian corps turning the scale against the 

[ French they had to fall back. 

The Prince could now dispose of 80,000 men, and 
I accordingly drawing up the 5th and 11th corps to 
I the right and left of Worth respectively, he pro- 
ceeded to assail the position along its entire front, 
' while at the same time the Bavarians attacking 
I Froschweiller attempted to drive in the left flank 
and cut the line of retreat upon Bitche. Admir- 
ably posted however, and holding their own with 
determination, the French long resisted all endea- 
I Toura to shake their position ; again and again the 
I keavy German columns rushed up the slopes with 
[ the utmost gallantry, only to be repulsed with 
severe loss ; and it was not till about 2 p.m., when 
I the Prince received his last reinforcements, that he 
I succeeded in making any impression. 

The 2nd Bavarians then coming up beyond the 
[ Ist, turned and overmastered the French left, and 
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with every available man ; for which purpose he 
abandoned Morsbron, and threw back his whole 
right wing pivotting on the centre — a critical 
movement carried out with great steadiness. No- 
thing however could now save the day. The Wur- 
temburgcrs coming up to the support of the 
Prussians, Elsasshausen was stormed by the 5th 
corps, while the 11th swept round the right flank 
of the French, who were driven in confusion 
back upon Reichshofen. McJIahon strove to make 
a last stand there, but ineftectually : His Chief of 
the Staff was killed by his side: His horse was shot 
under him, and hurled him stunned into a ditch : 
A despei-ate charge of the cavalry only resulted 
in sacrificing that arm to no purpose : Reichshofen 
was carried : and at length the French, wearied with 
seven hours continuous fighting, and assailed on 
three aides with overpowering numbers, broke and 
fled. 

The pursuit was not pressed vigorously, anil 
Guyot's division of De Failly's corps arrived lu 
time to cover the retreat, but the Marshal left on 
the field 14,000 men in killed and wounded, 6000 
prisoners, and 36 gnus — almost half his strength 
— and lost in addition several thousand fugitives, 
who took refuge in Strasburg. The army was 
indeed totally routed; and when, being cut oft' from 
Bitche, he had carried its remnants over the spurs 
of the mountains to Saverne, only thi-ee regiments 
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^vith troops in such a state was of course out of 
the question, and he accordingly made the beat of 
his way to Nancy, and thence to Chalons, which he 
reached on the 1 6th. 

The battle of Worth was well fought on both 
sides. 

The Crown Prince hurried his corps into action* 
in rather a disjointed manner, which entailed un- 
necessary loss, and might have been a serious error 
had the enemy been strong enough to take advan- 
tage of it ; but it was a sound general principle of 
the German strategy in this campaign to try for the 
fighting initiative at all costs, and on this occasion, 
in operating boldly against both flanks, the Priuce 
made full use of his superior strength. The slack- 
ness of the pursuit is said to have been due to the 
cavalry not being up, and more guns should cer- 
tainly have been taken ; but this was rather per- 
haps attributable to the staff organization not being 
quite perfect so soon after taking the field, and the 
victors had moreover suffered severely. 

Marshal McMahon neglected no precaution be- 
fore, and committed no fault during the battle, 
except in ordering the useless charge of horsemen 
on such ground against breech-loaders. He made 
his advantage in position compensate for numerical 
inferiority, when the enemy was even two to one, 
and had therefore De Failly supported him with 

I energy, the day would probably ha^'c had a different 

I result. 



At the aame time that the French arma experi- 
enced this disaster on the extreme right, they re- 
ceived an equally severe blow in the left centre, 
■where the corps of Frossard in the very middle of J 
their line was completely isolated. This corps ha< 
evacuated Saarbruck, and slightly retired towards 1 
Forbach on hearing of the Weissenburg affair, but, 
on the morning of the 6th, its outposts having 
been surprised and driven in by the vanguard of 
Steinmetz' army, it readvanced and occupied the 
heights of Spicheren, overlooking Saarbruck from 
the south. 

These heights comprise a couple of steep ridges, 
from 300 to 400 feet high, running nearly at right 
angles to each other, and meeting in the hill of 
Spicheren, in front of the village of that name ; 
one ridge looking northwai-d over the Saar, the 
other westward, extending back to Forbach. It 
was upon this latter, along which they had ad- 
vanced from Forbach, and upon the crowning hill 
itself of Spicheren, which dominates the neighbour- 
ing groimd, that the French were posted; and as 
the unoccupied ridge on their right was covered 
with thick woods, and all the approaches along the 
front (where the acclivity rose in places to 30**) 
were open to a sweeping fire, no position could 
have been stronger. 

The French were at first only opposed by 
Kamecke's division of the 7th (GtSeben'e) corps, 
who nevertheless managed to keep them in jila)' 
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for several hours until the other division amved, 
aud at the same time General Von Goeben himself, 
who, having assumed the command and rapidly 
made his dispositions for attack, advanced at once 
against various points of the salient hill which 
formed the key of the position. The numbers 
■were now pretty equal, but the French made little 
use of their natural advantages, and the Germans — 
skirmishing boldly, availing themselves well of 
what little cover there was, and being assisted by 
the fire of a battery of guns which had managed to 
get halfway up the heights on the French right — 
were already gaining ground, when the arrival 
about 3 P.M. of General Steinmetn with additional 
forces enabled the attack to be further developed. 

The German reinforcements consisted of one " 
division of the 8th corps, which was directed against 
the French left to cut the line of retreat upon For- 
bach; and one division of the 3rd corps — belonging 
to Prince Frederick Charles' army, and hurried up 
by rail on hearing the sound of firing — which was 
directed to turn the French right by getting pos- 
session of the woods on that part of the ridge. The 
Germans were now much superior in numbers, and 
as their fresh troops continued to come up the 
attack was pressed more and more vehemently. 
As they ascended however the resistance intensified ; 
when the crest of the hill was reached it became 
fair hand to hand fighting, and the French dis- 
played their native gallantry ; all attempts to caiTy 
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the lii'i<rht8 in front failed; and it was not until the 
woods on their right had been cleared, which laid 
bare that flank and exposed the position to a 
raking fire, that the Germans established them- 
selves on the top. Even then the French rallied 
and endeavoured more than once to recover then* 
ground, but being gradually forced back, and the 
German right attack pressing on their line of re- 
treat to Forbach, they at last utterly broke up and 
fled in aprecipitate rout through St. Avoid towards 
Metz, vnih the loss of 8000 killed and wounded 
and 2000 prisoners. 

Now if at Worth the first of the French Mar- 
shals maintained liis high reputation and was 
borne down by weight of numbers; at Forbach 
General Frossard, the whilom instructor of the 
Prince Imperial in the art of war, shewed that he 
himself knew nothing of that art, and brought 
about his oivn defeat. He appears to have ig- 
nored all the duties of command, and to have left 
his troops to fight as they pleased, not even coming 
to the scene of action until the battle was virtually 
lost. Retracing his steps after the withdrawal of 
the previous day was itself an error, except for the 
temporary purpose of crushing General Kameckc's 
division; but no attempt was made to accomplish 
this, nor to make the most of the magiulicent po- 
sition tak(?n up, which skilfully defended ought to 
Iiavc been impregnable. 

On the olhcr hand. General Von Kamcckc was 
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guilty of culpable rashness in remaining so loug 
beyond the Saar out of reach of support with hia 
single division, which ought to have been de- 
stroyed; while General Von Goeben was also 
hasty in attacking with what should have proved 
insufficient numbers. The skill however with 
which General Von Goeben handled his troops, as 
well as the gallantry and steadiness which they 
displayed, are beyond praise ; with all the odds of 
position against them, they completely outfought 
the French, and thus justified the temerity with 
which the action was brought about. 

In consequence of these events, the coqis of 
L'Admirault withdrew from Thionville to Metz; 
while De Pailly, who was placed in a perilous 
dilemma by the double advance of the Germans, 
executed a precipitate retreat across country — 
abandoning baggage, stores and treasure — and* 
eventually joined McMahon at Chalons, whither 
also Douay'a corps from Belfort made its way. 
The continued advance of the First and Second 
German armies, especially of their cavalry, having 
prevented a general junction at Metz. 

Thus the immediate effect of these opening 
disasters upon the French army was to weaken it 
by some 40,000 men, and to separate it into two 
parts; one at Metz, under the Emperor, consisting 
of four whole corps and the remainder of a fifth, say 
150,000 men; the other at Chalons, under Marshal 
JIcMahon, conai.sting of one whole corps and the re- 
mainder of two others, say 70,000 men. 
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Calamitous however as such disasters were directly 
to the material and moral strength of the army, 
they proved still more so indirectly from their po- 
litical bearing. The Emperor, already despondent, 
became helplessly imbecile; and in telegraphing 
the news to Paris did not attempt to disguise the 
truth, concluding with the gloomy hope that all 
might be repaired — an expression equivalent to s 
physician's cold comfort, ' while there ia life, there 
is hope.' M.M. Ollivier and De Gramont at once 
resigned, and were succeeded by an ultra-Impe- 
rialist cabinet under the Count de Palikao ; but the 
Emperor was denounced as incapable in the press, 
the streets, and even in the Chamber, with im- 
punity; and it was evident that hia throne waa 
rudely shaken. 

Tormented by this reflection, and hampered by 
the false step he had taken in assuming personal 
command, he could not bring himself to adopt the 
only sound military course, of throwing a strong 
gan'ison into Metz and retreating with the main 
body cither to Chalons or at any rate to the line of 
the Meusc. Hoping against hope that tliia necessity 
might be averted, and prompted by the ominous 
warning from Pari", that ' the abandonment of 
Ixirraine could only produce a deplorable effect on 
the public mind,' large reuiforcemcnta were 
brought up, and the army detained to the eastward 
of the MosoUc, between that river and the small 
parallel stream of the Nied. 

It was not until the 12th dial the conflict Ijc- 
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tween military and political exigence ceased, on 
which day the Emperor transferred the command 
to Marshal Bazaine, at the same time abolishing 
Marshal Leboeuf s functionsas Major-General of the 
Army of the Rhine, concerning whom no one has 
taken the trouble to record whether he ever issued 
any orders in that capacity. 

Even now, although preparations for a retreat 
at last began, they were made so leisurely as to 
prove that the gravity of the situation was not 
recognized, for on the morning of the 14th there 
were still two entire corps— those of Decaen (who 
had succeeded Bazaine in command of the 3rd) 
and of L'Admirault— in camp beyond the Moselle. 
This dilatoiTuess has been attributed to the con- 
tinued presence of the Emperor, who remained with 
the army till the 14th when he left for Chalons ; but 
from Bazaine's subsequent behaviour, when he was 
certainly unfettered, it is eiddent that he himself 
did not realize the emergency. 

Short as was the distance from the Saar to the 
Moselle, the principal German force had been long 
in traversing it. But the march of 300,000 men 
is necessarily slow, and they had waited somefl'hat 
for the simultaneous advance of the Crown Prince, 
who had been forced by the resistance of the hill 
forts of the Voages to adopt several circuitous and 
difficult routes, and the heads of whose columns 
did not therefore reach Nancy till the 1 7th. More- 
over the German cavalry, whose absolute superi- 



ority to that of the French is one of the moafcl 
notable among the minor points of interest in this I 
war, had scoured the whole country, and as th^l 
certified the fact of the French remaining inert 
round Metz, there was no occasion to hurry. 

A direct advance against the French army as it 
lay protected by the outlying forts of Metz was of 
course out of the question ; and of the alternative 
routes north or south of the fortress General Von 
Moltke naturally chose the latter, for the double 
purpose of co-operating with the Crown Prince, 
and because it led directly on to the enemy's line 
of communications with Paris. The prevalent 
supposition that he entertained from the first the 
idea of enveloping Bazaine's army, and accom- 
plished his object by suiierhuman feats of strategy, 
is absurd. Bazaine's line of retreat to Verdun 
was open as late as the 15th — that he did not avail 
himself of it was an event of which General Von 
Moltke took full advantage, but which he could 
not possibly govern. 

The German march was spread over a wide area, 
and cannot be described with mathematical nicety; 
but its order may be sufficiently understood as 
having been made in two parallel columns — the 
right composed of the three cori)8 of Steinmctz 
(1 and 7 in front, 8 in rear), who was directed to 
hold in check the forces at Metx, and thereby cover 
the flank of the main body under the King and 
Prince Frederick Charles, whose seven corps ad- 
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vanced in three lines (9, 3 and 10 in the first, 12 
and Guards in the second, 4 and 2 in the third); 
the corps being numbered in all cases from right 
to left. 

It was in this formation that the two leading 
corps of Steinmetz came into contact on the after- 
noon of the 14th with that part of the French 
army still remaining on the right bank of the 
Moselle, which L'Admirault's coi-ps was in the act 
of crossing. 

The situation of Metz is well known, as occupy- 
ing the centre gi'oup of that curious network of 
islands, formed by the various courses into which 
the Moselle here divides itself: the He St. Sim- 
phorien, like a huge natural bastion, protecting the 
town above, and the lie Chambiire answering a 
similar purpose below. It was across this latter, 
just therefore under the northern ramparts, that 
the passage was being effected, and the rear of 
L'Admirault's corps had not yet left its camp on 
the heights of St. Jullien, the northernmost of that 
circle of forts which constitutes the chief defence 
of the place. Decaen's corps was lying in the 
wide valley west of Metz, intersected by the ravine 
of Lavalliers, which formed the chief pasture 
grounds for the supply of Bazaine's army during 
the subsequent siege. Thus the French were dis- 
posed round a quarter of a circle, from the fort of 
St. Jullien to the farm of Belle-croix, at the junc- 
tion of the roads from Saarbruck and Saarlouis. 



Early on the afternoon then of the Htli, General 
Steinmetz, having the Ist and 7th corps of his own 
army well up, and the 9th corps of the Second 
army near at hand, lost no time in commencing 
the attack, which he made in two directions, by the 
village of Servigny on his right, and by that of 
Courcellcs on liis left —the latter of which places 
has given its name to the battle, although none of 
the actual fighting took place there. 

At first the advantage lay wholly with the Ger- 
mans, especially on the right, where they advanced 
with such rajiidity along the ravine of LavaUiers 
as to threaten a severance of the French Generals. 
This however was prevented by the boldness of 
the French artillerymen, who, dashing to the 
front and working their guna vigorously, checked 
the advance until L'Admirault's infantry had had 
time to hurry up- from the Moselle, when a bitter 
fight ensued for several hours, there being about 
C0,000 men engaged on each side. 

The Germans maintained the advantage on their 
right, and drove the French continuously back, but 
at last pursuing their success too far they were drawn 
under the fire of St. Jullien and suffered severely. 
Although however on tlus wing the French lost 
ground, on the other they gained almost as much ; 
but the 3rd corps had to mourn its General, De- 
cocn, who received a mortal wound, and was sub- 
Bcquently succeeded in his command by Marshal 
LebcBiif. When night fell, the sanguinary contest 
ended without material advantage tn eithir. 
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If this battle had in itself no immediate result, 
it is nevertheless claimed as profitable to the Ger- 
mans in having retai'ded the Preiich retreat, and 
gained important time for Prince Frederick Charles, 
whose leading columns had already crossed the 
Moselle at Pont-i-Mouason. It is not clearly evident 
how it contributed materially to this end, for the 
French movements were afterwards continued 
without molestation, and the attack ought rather 
to have accelerated them by wamuig Bazaine that 
the enemy was up in force and that he had no more 
time to loae. The Germans were of course right 
in making the beat of the affair, but it would seem 
that Steinmetz, a Waterloo veteran and a strategist 
of the Blucher school, should rather have tried to 
detain the French by feints and skirmishes thiin 
have driven them along their proper course by a 
furious onslaught. 

The 15th was Bazaine'a last day of grace, but 
its close found his Head Quarters only at Grave- 
lotte, seven miles out of Metz on the Verdun road; 
whence his line of retreat upon Verdun forked 
into two, by the high road bending slightly to the 
south through VionvUle and Mara-la-Tour, and by 
a country road making a considerable d^tonr to the 
north through Doncourt and Etain. 

That, if attacked at all, he would be attacked 
from the south he was of course aware, and there- 
fore directed the bulk of Ma troops along and to 
|tbe right of the high road, while the baggage, &c. 



proceeded on their reverse flank to Etaiii, at which 
place (as stated in a telegram sent early that Hay) 
he expected to arrive by the evening of the 16th: 
but that he did not anticipate having to force his 
way is clear from the fact that in the van of the main 
column he placed the diapirited corps of Frosaard. 
Little however aa he knew it, vacillation and delay 
liad now done their work — the net had been ga- 
thered iiito folds, and was ready to be cast over 
the prey ! 

In the pamphlet which Marshal Bazaine has 
published relative to his defence of Metz, he ac- 
knowledges that he was in supreme command after 
the 12th, and that when he took the command the 
retreat was determined: That so little was done 
during the ensuing three days to carry out that 
determination, he attributes to the paucity of 
bridges over the Moselle. But his own evidence 
cuts away this excuse; for if by noon on the 14th 
L'Admirault's corps had ' almost completed its 
passage,' Decaen's could have been over by dark, 
and next day the whole have been sufficiently on 
the road to preclude interception. The stand 
made by Decien against Steimnetz, and the return 
of L'AdmirauIt to his aid, were alike gratiutous. 
The former had only to withdraw within the lines 
of Metz to be beyond the reach of attack. 

In striking contrast with this supineness was the 
energy of General Von Molike; who, as soon as he 
discerned the possibility of severing Bazaine's com- 



munications, lost not a moment in trying to effect 
it. Insufficient as may have been the French faci- 
lities for crossing the Moselle, the Germans had 
still less; but then they made the most of them: 
whUe Steinmetz diverted attention and got over 
near Jouy, corps after corps of Prince Frederick 
Charles poured in a ceaseless stream through Pont- 
4-Mousson, and then turning north-west deployed 
against the Verdun road. 

It was about 9 a.m. on the 16th, when the 
French army waa resuming its leisurely march, 
that the First Division and cavah-y of the 3rd 
German corps came into contact near Vionville 
with the leading files of Frossard ; and the battle 
thus brought about continued the whole day, each 

. side bringing up successive reinforcements. 

The French cavalry were at once sent to the 
front to clear the way; but, although a Murat was 
at the head of one regiment, and a Ney (who re- 
ceived six sabre wounds) at the head of another, 
nothing effective was done. The strength was 

I dissipated in a series of desultory efforts, which, if 
properly handled, ought to have ensured the con- 
tinuance of the march; for the Germans were for 
some time deficient in infantry, and Frossard was 

I brought to a halt mainly by the brilliant charges 
of the cavalry of the 3rd corps. 

Frossard's men gave way rather easily, but sup- 

' ports from the Imperial Guard and other corps 
coming up, the French fought desperately for the 
£ 2 
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command of the road ; while beyond, towards 
Doncourt, L'Admirault carried hia divisions vehe- 
mently forward, and pressed hard on the enemy's 
left flank, capturing two guns and a colour. On 
the German side, the whole of the 3rd and 10th, 
with parts of the 8th and 9th corpa gradually com- 
ing into action, with Prince Frederick Charles iii 
command, forced the French to deploy along tlieir 
entire front, and stand on the defensive both to 
the west and south. Their position forming a sort 
of- angle, with Mars-la-Tour for its apex, and the 
two sides stretching up towards Doncourt and 
back towards Gravelotte. Around this living bas- 
tion the tide of German battle surged ibr many 
hours without either side gaining ground ; for, al- 
though the French were superior in numbers, this 
advantage was neutralized by their having at the 
same time to fight in one direction and tly to 
march in another. 

At last, towards the close of the day, when his 
infantry were getting exhausted, and the French 
were pressing westward. Prince Frederick Charles 
massed the cavalry of the 10th corjis, headed by 
the White ' Bismark' Cuirassiers, near the Verdmx 
road, and hurled them at the head of the enemy's 
columns. The ground was favourable for horse- 
men, the charge was magnificently executed, and 
— although not without terrible loss — was success- 
ftil. Tht' French sullenly gave way : the battle 
was decided ; and with it the campaign ! 



Each General at first claimed the victory ; and 
indeed in its immediate results the scales hung 
even : for, although the Germans tool?: a few ti'ophies 
and prisoners, they had suffered a grievous loss, 
and certainly did not drive the French off the field. 
Nevertheless, the prize fought for was the right of 
the French to continue their retreat to Verdun, 
and when the next day they no longer attempted 
to exercise that right, it was evident who had 
really won. 

The moraing of the 17th then found Bazaine 
about 12 miles from Mctz, facing westwards, his 
flanks resting on the two roads, with the left rather 
withdrawn. He may have been sincere in the in- 
tention expressed overnight to resume his march 
as soon as the ammunition was replenished, but if 
so he found himself unable to carry out the inten- 
tion. The Germans had not wasted the hours of 
darkness ; their divisions had pressed up without 
intermission, and when daylight returned Bazaine 
found his path hopelessly obstructed. He accord- 
ingly retired a few miles, and took up a defensive 
position covering Metz. 

Whether he was justified or not in this move- 
ment it is difficult to say. That he could still, as 
at any time for several days after the 15th, have 
saved his men and guns by rapid marching to the 
north-west, at the sacrifice of his baggage and 
wounded, there can be no doubt ; but the 15th 
was apparently the latest date on which he could 



have saved both the materiel and the pcrsoimel of 
his army. The event proved that it would have 
been better for him at this juncture to make the 
sacrifice, but it is hard to condemn him for not 
adopting such a course, only justifiable by extreme 
exigency. He was probably unaware both of the 
enormous force of the Germans, and of the meagre 
resources of the Imperial Government to meet them. 
Therefore, as the abandonment of his communi- 
cations with the capital was unimportant so long 
as Metz afforded a temporary base of operations, 
he might well prei'er keeping his army intact on 
the chance of being ultimately relieved, and mean- 
time detaining the enemy from further advance. 
It required all the half-million men at the disposal 
of Von Moltke, at one and the same time to coun- 
terpoise Bazaine, destroy McMahon, and march 
upon Paris. 

Wiether right or wrong however the French 
Marshal determined to remain on the defensive, 
but, before retiring within the lines of Metz, to 
stand the chances of a pitched battle. The poei- 
tion selected for this purpose, on the ridge of 
rolling hills that fruiges the valley of the Moselle 
to the westward, was of great natural strength, 
and the 17th and morning of the 18th were 
actively employed in entrenching it. In its gene- 
ral contour also it was well adapted to the circum- 
Blances. 

The attack would naturally come from the south- 
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west, and it was above all necessary to guard 
against the communications with Metz being en- 
dangered from that side. Bazaine's left accordingly 
was arranged along a series of wooded eminences 
overlooking Gravelotte from behind, and was thence 
bent back in a concave sweep by St. Ch^tel until 
it laid hold of the towering fort of St. Quentin: 
his centre, facing due west, and drawn past Ver- 
nevUIe through Amanvilliers, occupied a rising 
ground strengthened in front by rifle-pits and 
earthworks : while his right, resting on the road 
• which runs through Briey to Sedan, held the high 
lands round St. Privat-la-Montagne, and was dis- 
posed about the woods of Jaumont beyond. 

To defend this position, which on an internal line 
did not exceed five mUea, he had about 140,000 
men ; and he placed his best troops and most 
numerous artillery in the left-centre, which was 
covered by a wide and deep ravine, thickly wooded, 
running down to the valley of the Moselle, and 
which was indeed proved by the event to have 
been made virtually impregnable. The Guard 
was posted at St. Chitel ; Leboeuf in rear of Grave- 
lotte ; L'Admirault, vnih the remainder of Fros- 
eard's men, at Amanvilliers ; Canrobert, whose 
corps had not been much engaged in the two pre- 
vious days' fighting, at St. Privat. The natural 
obstacles however that hindered access along a 
great part of the line equally hindered the de- 
fenders from assuming the oflensive, and thereby 



from taking full advantage of the repulse of an 
assault ; while^although the right-centre, between 
the head of the ravme and St. Privat, was pro- 
tected by a natural glacis a mile in breadth^the 
right itself was strategically weak, there being no 
natural obstacles to prevent it's being turned. 

This however was unavoidable, for there was no 
eligible gi'ound nearer Metz ; and ii' therefore we 
only consider Bazaine's preparations to receive 
battle, the position taken up may be said to have 
been well selected, sufficiently occupied, and the 
strength of the defensive force rightly apportioned. 

Now during the four days preceding the 18th» 
no less than eight German corps, numbering 
240,000 men, had been brought over the Moselle 
between Metz and Nancy ; and now stood echel- 
loned from Pout-a-Mousson across the Verdun 
road, with the chief strength massed on that road, 
ready to put into instant execution whatever their 
master-spirit might devise. 

The withdrawal of the French to Gravelotte 
took place early on the 17th, and as it soon became 
evident that they intended oflering battle there, 
General Von Moltke employed the remainder of 
the day in reconnoitreing and in maturing his 
plans. In accordance with Prussian traditions, 
derived from the tactics of the Great Frederick, 
he sought tu turn a flank ; and, as the formidable 
strength of the left, covered by the Moselle and 
the works ni' St. (juentin, rendere<l success in that 
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' quarter hopeless, while it was also necessary to 
guard against the chance of the French renewing 
their attempt to reach Etain, he turned his atten- 
tion to their right, and finding that en I'air resolved 
to force it back — a resolution which his greatly 
superior strength, nearly two to one, enabled him 

I to execute, in combination also with an attack Upon 

I the centre. 

At 2 A.M. on the 18th the most distant German 

* troops got under arms, and the movements of the 
day began. Of the ten corps composing the two 
combined armies, the 1st and 4th remained in 
observation on the right bank of the Moselle, and 

I "were not engaged beyond cannonading across the 

■ river at the extreme French left. Of the eight 
remaining corps ; the 7th and 8th under Steinmetz, 
to be joined later by the 2nd still on its way from 
Pont-i-Moussou, were directed against Gravelotte, 
and at the same time were to cover the flank march 
of the main body under Prince Frederick Charles. 
Of the five corps at the immediate disposal of the 
Prince, the 3rd and 10th had borne the brunt of 
the fighting on the 16th, and the 3rd had also 
suffered severely at Forbach ; they were accord- 
ingly placed in reserve, and did not actually take 
much part in the battle. 

With the 9th, Guard, and 12th corps in front 
line therefore, and with the 3rd and 10th in sup- 
port, the Prince first advanced towards the Etain 
road by direct ^chellon from his right, which re- 



mained in constant communication with Steinmetz's 
left ; and when, about 10.30 A.M. he had thus 
ascertained that the French were not attempting 
any movement in that direction, he changed front 
to the right by the successive wheel of corps and 
proceeded to deploy into line. 

This march had been screened by thick woods 
covering the French centre and right, but, had 
Bazaine filled those woods with skirmishers, he 
would have discovered it in time to modify hi« 
dispositions accordingly. He took however no 
step of the kind, so that the Germans were drawu 
up opposite his centre, and outflanking his rightr, 
ready to fall on without their design having been 
discovered. In fact the battle was virtually gained 
before the infantry had fired a shot. 

About noon the 9th corps first touched the 
French position near Vernevillc, and in company 
mth the 7th and 8th, distracted the enemy's atten- 
tion by a heavy artillery fire until the full develop- 
ment of the flank movement. This was complete 
between 2 and 3 p.m., about which time signal was 
made for the general assault ; and a struggle en- 
sued, of comparatively short duration, but perhaps 
surjjassing in intensity any thing on record. The 
battle raged from Gravelutte to St, Privat, a longth 
of not more than four miles, but within that sthort 
space nearly 300,000 men were arrayed against 
each other. 

Near Gravelott«, General Steinmi>tz had im- 
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patiently waited since morning for the moment of 
attack, and now that it was come at once let loose 
his columns ; the Westphalians of the 7th corps 
being directed by the right of the village, and the 
Rhinelanders of the 8th corpe by its left. These 
troops, notably the latter, were not reckoned among 
the beat in the "German army, but the devotion 

' with which they sacrificed themselves thia day in 
attempting an impracticable task, could not have 

' been exceeded by any of their comrades. Regi- 
ment after regiment, brigade after brigade, plunged 
into the dark ravine before them, and struggled 
up the other side only to be hurled back. Re- 
forming however, and roused as brave men are by 
failure, they repeatedly renewed the attack ; while 
during the intervals of assault 200 guns swept the 
French position with a hurricane of shot and shell. 
All their efforts were fruitless. The crest of 
those slopes was not so to be won. The key of the 
position lay there, and 50,000 gallant men strove 
desperately for its capture ; but it was held by the 
choicest battalions of Imperial France, who would 
not yield an inch. In vain Steinmetz searched every 
link in their armour. The mitrailleur and the 
chassepot tore his columns in front, the artillery 
smote them in flank, and they were mown down by 
thousands. In vain he replaced his broken in- 
fantry by cavalry, and endeavoured to penetrate 
by the road which runs across the bottom of the 
ravine from Gravelotte. The glittering horsemen 



but galloped to their death, and were rolled over 
in he&ps. Steinmetz was repulsed again and again 
at every point with frightful slaughter— and his 
troops so shattered, that had the enemy been able 
to follow them up, the German right wing might 
have been routed. 

Meanwhile the battle raged akmg the rest of the 
line with only less severity. In the centre the 
village of Amanvilliera, and the ridge behind Veme- 
ville, were fiercely assailed by the 9th corps, but 
when the strength of the position had been felt the 
attack was judiciously relaxed to await the result 
of the great turning movement on the French right. 

It was to the Prussian Guards, supported by the 
12th or Royal Saxon corps, that this decisive opera- 
tion was entrusted, and when these fine troops, full 
70,000 strong, carae at last mto action after a long 
morning's march, the contest, although hot, waa 
never actually in doubt. Such waa the numerical 
superiority of the Germans, that, as they advanced 
overlapping the French, the latter were gradually 
forced back ; the villages and open country beyond 
St. Privat were swept clear of their defenders, 
although the French fought hard and obstinately 
disputed every point of vantage ; and when, just as 
it fell dark, St. Privat itself was stormed by the 
Guards after a murderous conflict, the whole posi- 
tion became untenable. 

As the right was driven in, the rest of the line 
had also to recede : A'vrneville and Amanvilhers 



were in turn abandoned : the blood-steeped heights 
of Gravelotte were reluctantly yielded to a renewed 
attack by Steinmetz, who brought up the fresh 
2nd corps : and then the whole army withdrew 
under shelter of the ramparts of Metz. 

Thus ended the battle of Gravelotte ! Of the five 
and forty thousand men who fell during the brief 
hours of that autumn twilight, nearly three-fifths 
were on the side of the conquerors. But the vic- 
tory was worth its purchase. Thenceforth the 
' Army of the Rhine' lay prisoned within its lines, 
hardly making an active effort to escape, until ten 
weeks later 170,000 Imperial troops, headed by 
three Marshala of France, laid down their arms. 

Upon the conduct of the battle little comment 
suggests itself. 

On the one hand Von Moltke's plan and Prince 
Frederick Charles' execution of it were unim- 
peachable ; but Steinmetz was justly blamed for 
exposing his men to needless carnage, and, being 
relieved from command by the amalgamation of the 
two armies, soon after went into honourable retire- 
ment as Governor of Posen. 

On the other hand, Bazaine chose an excellent 
position, and sold it dearly, but he does not appear 
to have been alert against the overthrow of his 
right. Whether he could have spared sufficient 
men from the stronger part of his line to avert this 
cannot indeed be anthontatively said, but the Im- 
perial Guard stood almost as idle spectators of the 
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battle on the extreme left, when an hour's march 
woulcl have placed them in support of Canrobert : 
his reserves were also feebly handled, and neither 
here nor at Mars-la-Tour can he be held to have 
displayed that tactical ability with which he is so 
often credited. To make leisurely preparations 
for battle is one thing, to deal with emergencies 
as they arise through all its changing fortunes calls 
for ability of a far higher order. 

It has been urged against Bazaine that the battle 
of Gravelotte did not in its results necessitate his 
finally taking refuge within the lines of Metz, as 
hia army, although driven from its poaition, was in 
no sense broken— that he might still have got away 
the bulk of his men to the north-west, or by rapidly 
passing through Metz, and falling on the 1st and 
4th German corps have escaped southwards covered 
by the Moselle. 

But his conduct does not appear open to this cri- 
ticism. As regards the former plan, it was too 
late to do what he might have done two or three 
days before, and its adoption now would certainly 
have resulted in the premature destruction of hia 
army. As regards an escape to the south, even if 
he had known the dispositions of the enemy, croBS- 
uig the river and other requisite preparations 
would have taken time ; wliile 60,000 fresh troops 
would have probably suflSced to stop hia march 
until reinforced : so that on the whole the plan 
looks more feasible on paper than it would have 
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been found in reality. No. The I5th was the 
latest date on which he could have got his army 
away from Metz intact; and the 17th was the latest 
date on whicli he could have got it away at a sacri- 
fice : when he decided against that sacrifice, the 
position at Gravelotte was the best he coidd have 
taken up to try and keep a hold on the open coun- 
try ; and it was the necessary sequel to his being 
driven from that position that be should then await 
extraneous efforts for his relief. 

It is now necessary to revert to the Crown 
Prince and follow his movements after the de- 
cisive victory of the 6th August at WSrth. Could 
he have crossed the mountains at once by the 
Haguenau road he might have imperilled De 
Failly's retreat, but the road lying under the guns 
of Bitche, the passage "of a large body of troops 
would have been difficult, and it was not moreover 
part of his general plan to turn west untU he had 
invested Strasburg : contenting himself therefore 
with sending over some cavalry to keep up his com- 
munications with Prince Frederick Charles, he 
leisurely resumed his southward march. 

Meeting with no opposition, in a few days he 
had completely invested Strasburg, the preliminary 
operations against which were entrusted to the 
Baden contingent under General Beyer; who was 
subsequently joined by two Prussian divisions, 
when the supreme conduct of the siege was as- 
sumed by the Prussian General Von Werder. 



The Crown Prince's main body meantime gra- 
dually inclined to the right, and concentrated at 
Sarreburg on the western side of the Vosges by 
means of the railway line and the two mountain 
passes guarded respectively by the forts of La 
Petite Pierre and Phalsburg. The former of these 
places, the fortifications of which were antiquated 
and incomplete, surrendered at the first summons ; 
but the latter, justifying the fame already won in 
fiction, gallantly defied the invader and impeded 
liis march. 

Leaving therefore also small detachments to 
mask Phalsburg and Bitehe, the Crown Prince waa 
able to carry forward about 140,000 men, consist- 
ing of five entire corps and the Wurtemburg divi- 
sion; although one of the former, the 6th Prussian, 
was not well up. With these he advanced due 
west upon Nancy, where the heads of his colmmia 
arrived on the 17th, and the decisive battle of 
Gravelotte the following day concluding for the 
time active operations near Metz, he resumed his 
march on tlie 2l8t towards Clialons. 

At this celebrated camp — long the chosen drill- 
ground of the Imperial army — Marshal McMahon, 
under the control of the Emperor, had meanwhile 
been collecting a considerable force. Of the ori- 
ginal Grand Army, he had the untouched 5th ( l>e 
Felly's) corps ; the 7th, now or soon to be under 
Wimpffen, (Douay having died) less the losses of 
one di™ion at Worth ; and the dt^bris of the 1st 
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(his own) corps, now under Ducrot. He had be- 
sides been joined by the 12th corps under Le Brun 
— a composite body of regulars, marines and riffraff 
— some regiments from Paris, and a large quantity 
of mobiles ; making a total altogether of about 
130,000 men, with 500 guns, a force equal in nu- 
merical strength to that which it had to resist. 

It may here be not out of place to observe, that 
the force which it was now found possible to as- 
semble at Chalons affords a moat conclusive test of 
the available military strength of France ; for, out 
of the 130,000 men, about 70,000 were part of the 
original Army of the Rhine, and 20,000 were 
mobiles or marines. Thus, while to supply the 
comparatively small force of 260,000 men, subse- 
quently reinforced at Metz by 30,000 more, who 
composed the Grand Army destined to invade Ger- 
many, Kome had to be evacuated, Algeria weak- 
ened, Central and Southern France almost denuded ; 
now that that army had to be delivered at all hazard 
from destruction, France — in the crisis of her fate, 
after weeks of strenuous exertion — could barely 
scrape together an additional 40,000 men ! There 
were, it is true, about 20,000 locked up as garrisons, 
and also numerous military fragments — in the hos- 
pitals, at the dep6t9, and elsewhere — who were 
sfterwards turned to account ; but the army, as 
a military organism, was exhausted. The pri- 
soners taken at Sedan, Metz, and in the frontier 
fortresses, included almost every battery of field ar- 



tillery, all but six out of the 100 line regiments, 
and all but about the same number ol' cavalry and 
non-line regiments; while the Garde Mobile was no 
more an effective reserve than the National Guard, 
as a substitute for which it had been created. 

Looking however at the imposing numerical 
strength of McMahou's army, it did seem likely 
for a moment that the plains of Chalons would 
again, after a lapse of 1400 years, decide the fate 
of western Europe. 

But McMahon well knew that his force was for- 
midable only in numbers: Its cavalry was woe- 
fully deficient ; the artillery could not manceuvre ; 
the infantry was either dispii'ited or undrilled ; the 
auxiliary departments liardly existed : It was in 
short utterly unfit to take the field. An heteroge- 
neous mass of excellent material, but requiring weeks 
for that mateml to be got into working order. 

With such au army there was but one sound 
military step to be taken, viz. to withdraw it 
under shelter of the Paris forts until properly or- 
ganized ; meanwhile sending word to Bazaine to 
prolong his defence to the utmost, keeping ready 
for immediate action, and then sulisequently to 
concert combined operations according to circum- 
stances. 

But the fatal necessity undur which the Empire 
laboured of being Hucces-sful precluded the adoption 
of such a retrograde step. Political exigence hul 
iftcrificcd one army and was now to sacrifice ano- 



ther. The Emperor had left Paris three weeks 
before amid high expectations of a glorious cam- 
paign : were he to return now, beaten at every 
point, his choicest troops beleaguered at a distance, 
the remainder cowering under the walls of the 
capital — whatever chances there might yet be for 
the war, for him and for his djTiasty there could 
be none. 

The Parisians hated him with a deadly hatred, 
but the magnitude of the opening disasters had 
hitherto been concealed from them, and the atorm 
had not yet burst. It had not of course been found 
possible wholly to conceal the truth, which would 
have been alone revealed by the strenuous measiores 
taken to reinforce the army and to embody all a)ile- 
bodied men ; while the imminence of danger waB 
put beyond doubt on the 17th by Paris being de- 
clared in a state of siege, and a military governor 
being appointed with carte-blanche for its defence. 

This governor was General Trochu, a distin- 
guished officer, although he had never held an 
independent command, and in poUtica a moderate 
opponent of the government : at the outbreak of 
the war, he had been entrusted with a force assem- 
bling at Cherburg for descent on the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Prussia, but this force it is needless to 
Bay was now wanted nearer home. 

Although however an Imperialist Ministry was 
still in office, and the authority of the Empresa aa 
Regent still recognised, this was now on sufferance. 
F 2 
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Troops were no longer available to hold down 
Pans, and it was obvious tliat Paris was only 
waiting — waiting to see whether the Emperor 
having failed could yet retrieve his failure. 

If therefore fortune might still be turned with- 
out the full measure of ruin being revealed — well : 
Acknowledge it, and all was over ! Better then to 
cast the dice for sbces or nothing, if no greater 
chance were open. Better at all hazards avoid 
a retreat upon Paris, and attempt the relief of 
Bazaine ! 

The state of McMahon's army however preclud- 
ing any direct effort towards this object, from its 
inability to hold ita own in the open field, all that 
was possible was to try and assist some movement 
of Bazaine's own. We now know that after the 
18th it was no longer in Bazaine's power to take 
the initiative towards his own deliverance ; but 
this was not then known to McMahon, who could 
have no other information on the subject than 
that afforded by Bazaine himself, and he either 
mistook his situation or wilfully misrepresented 
it. He described the fighting roimd Metz aa 
having l)een not unfavourable, and, as late as the 
22nd, telegraphed that he hoped 'to be able to do 
'something in a few days.' McMahon was there- 
fore justified in thinking that if his brother Mar- 
tihal could make his way to MontmMy, a junction 
with him might be [wsaible; but that he contem- 
plated a junction on any other condition, much 
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less contemplated getting himsvlf to Metz, is diB- 
provcd by the confidential telegrams interchanged 
viith the Ministry and since published by the Pro- 
vincial Government, which have laid bare the 
otherwise inscrutable springs of McMahon's move- 
ments in this series of operations. 

With whom indeed the direction of these ope- 
rations rested — whether with the Ministry, the 
Emperor, or with McMahon himself— is not known: 
but the question is unimportant, seeing that 
McMahon, with whom the responsibility for their 
execution lay, certainly approved of them. In fact, 
the operations themselves, at least in their original 
design, were not so suicidal as is generally sup- 
posed. The strategy was indeed false, and its 
result teiribly fatal, but given the conditions it 
does not appear how they could have been better 
met in any other way. 

With this general view therefore — of cooperating 
with Bazaine in the event of his getting away from 
Metz by the north-west — McMahon, on hearing of 
the approach of the Crown Prince, broke up on the 
2l8t from CImlons and retired to Rheims; where, 
on the following day, news reached him which 
seemed to point to an uncertain but early retreatof 
Bazaine imi MontmMy. , To conform to this antici- 
pated movement McMahon resolved on at once 
moving north-east, into the strong country of the 
Argonne between the Aisne and the Meuse; and 
accordingly directed his columns, partly by rail and 




partly by road, through Rethcl and Vouziers, upon 
different points of the Meuse from Mezieres to 
Stenay. The country however was difficult; hia 
troops were disorganized and disheartened; they 
lagged behind and deserted by hundreds ; so that 
on the 27th, in spite of his utmost exertions, 
head-quarters were only at La Chfene, 25 miles 
from their destination, and his numbers grievously 
reduced. 

N'everthelesa, up to this point, McMahou's march 
had in no way compromised him. He can never 
have entertained the idea of deceiving the enemy, 
whose cavalry were hanging about his skirts, and 
would at once reveal his northward move from 
Rheims, the general purport of which could not be 
misinterpreted. But he calculated, and rightly 
calctdated, that he had a good start of the Crown 
Prince ; and could his army therefore have moved 
more expeditiously, and been by this date in pos- 
session of the passages over the Meuse — especially 
of that at Stenay, where several roads converge — 
he would have been in a good strategic jHjsition ; 
able t« operate by either bank of the river, and 
within arm's reach of Bazaine, had the latter suc- 
ceeded in making his expected escape to Jlont- 
midy. 

But McMahon's plans were vitiated by two mis- 
conceptions. 

In the first place : so far fi-om Bazaine being able 
to reach MontmMy, he never attempted it, nor ap- 



pareutly after Gravelotte ever intended attemptuig 
it; for, on the 26th, about the time McMahon 
hoped to find him far westward of Metz, he was 
actually making a sortie in the opposite direction ! 
Subsequently Indeed, when McMahon was making 
his final advance, and presumably in concert there- 
with, Razaine made a continuous attack during the 
Slst of August and 1st of September upon Prince 
Frederick Charles' lines in the direction of Thion- 
ville ; hut even this attack was hardly more than a 
sortie on a large scale, which had no influence on 
McMahon's fate, and it was the only movement of 
the kind attempted. This error regarding Bazaiue 
seems mainly attributable to the Mmistry at Paris, 
with whom the wish was probably father to the 
thought; but intercourse with Metz had of late 
been so interrupted, that knowledge of Bazaine's 
plans was necessarily eked out by conjecture. 

In the second place: McMahon's army could not 
march with even ordinary speed, and strategy at 
the rate of ten miles a day is obviously out of the 
<|iiestion. 

Let us now see what steps were being taken by 
the German leaders, first to baffle, and finally to 
crush their adventurous opponent ? 

The day of Gravelotte had closed the first series 
of operations against Bazaine; that Marshal had 
been driven within the lines of Metz, and aU that 
was necessary was to keep him safely there. It was 
however requisite as well to guard against any 
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efforts by McMahon for hi8 relief, and at the same 
time to prosecute the march upon Paris — that 
great blow at the heart of the Emj)ire to which the 
whole campaign on the German side tended. The 
euormous force at the disposal of General Von 
Moltke enabled him to pursue these three objects 
at once, without relaxing the siege of Strasburg, or 
the blockade of the mountain strongholds of the 
Vosges, and while also forming the siege of Toul, 
an important place west of Nancy, com:nanding the 
main line of railway to the metropolis. 

The great strategist arranged his plans as 
follows: — 

The ten corps, hitherto forming the First and 
Second Armies under Steinmetz and Prince Frede- 
rick Charles, were first of all amalgamated to get rid 
of the former. This accomplished, they were imme- 
diately after redivided, and seven corps entrusted to 
Prince Frederick Charles, who proceeded forth- 
with to environ Bazaine round the whole circum- 
ference of his lines, and to fortify every possible 
point of egress. The remaining three corps, viz. the 
4th, 12th, (both Saxon) and Royal Guard, desig- 
nated the Fourth Army, were placed under the 
command of the Crown Prince of Saxony, a soldier 
who had fought well in 1866 against his present 
comrades, and who was directed upon Verdun; to 
cover the right flimk of the Third army, to meet 
anv attempt of MoMahoii by the north, and to ro- 
uperate in the attack upon him should he make a 
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stand at Clialous. Lastly, the Crown Prince with 
the Thh'd army, which the King himself joined, was 
to advance straight upon Chalons. 

As regards numbers : the three corps of the 
Fourth army seem to have mustered 80,000 men, or 
nearly an average still of 30,000 — owing to the 4th 
corps not having yet been engaged, and the Guard 
being exceptionally strong. The combined Third 
and Fourth armies therefore operating against 
JIcMahon amounted to about 220,000 men with 
600 or 700 guns; but one of the Crown Prince's 
corps, the 6th, was still to the rear and remained 
so during the subsequent movements. 

These fresh dispositions of the Germans were 
rapidly carried out, so that on the 21st, three days 
after Gravelotte, a large body of Landwehr having 
arrived to fill up Prince Frederick Charles' ranks, 
the respective armies of the two Cro^^n Princes 
were set in motion. They did not however hurry, 
for the evacuation of Chalons by McMahon soon 
destroyed the hope of engaging him there, and 
pointed to a retreat upon Paris ; so that by the 
25th, when authentic news was rectived of 
SIcMahon having turned north from Rheims, 
Koyal Head-quarters were only at Bar-le-duc, and 
the Saxon Prince before Verdun. 

For General Von Moltke to divine the meaning 
of McMahon's movement, and to conform to it, 
hardly required a thought. Despatches were at 
once sent off to the Prince of Saxony — who had 
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uifantime crossed the Meuse, after makiiio; an in- 
effectual attack on the outworks of Verdun— to 
descend the river and bar the passage of the French 
at Stenay, while the Crown Prince's columns were 
wheeled to the right to fall upon their rear. 

It is clearly evident from a comparison of dates 
that in these preliminary movements McMahon did 
give the Crown Prince the slip, the former having 
started from Rheims not later than the 23rd, and 
the latter having left the Chalons road not earlier 
than the 26th, a difference of good three days, 
Moreover, taking Stenay as the goal, the distance 
from Khcima U rather shorter than from Bar-le- 
duc, and the facilities for travelling better. The 
fact however casts no reflection on Von Moltkc, 
nor could it give McMahon a chance of effecting a 
junction with Bazaine: the Prince of Saxony could 
have met and Iieatcn the relieving army at any 
time and at any point, and thus both the French 
Marstials were overmatched without tlie aid of a 
man from the Crown Prince. 

That General Von Moltke was assured of this is 
clear from the rate at which the Crown Prince 
moved north. The prevalent idea that his rapidity 
contributed largely to the destruction of McMahon 
is erroneous — It did not contribute in the least. 
When his infantry first came into action at Beau- 
mont on the 30th, they had marched 60 miles in 
four days, i.e.. at the rate of only 15 milcH a d«y. 
In fact, neither here nor elsewhere during the 
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campaign of August did the Germans owe success 
to superior marching powers. They rolled slowly 
over Northern France like a huge tide, overwhelm- 
ing all obstacles by the impetus of weight and not 
of velocity. 

While then the Crown Prince was steadily ap- 
proaehiiig the scene of action through Clermont 
and Grand Pr^, the Prince of Saxony descended 
the Meuse by both banks^ — Guards on the right, 
Saxons on the left (a separation justified by the 
confidence of victory) — and arrived in force at 
Stenay, a distance oi' onl}' 28 miles, by the after- 
noon of the 27th ; on which day his cavalry came 
into serious contact with the French outposts near 
Bugancy, 

We have now reached the great turning point of 
the campaign. The position of aifairs was as fol- 
lows : — On the Moselle lay Bazaine at Metz, held 
in check by Prince Frederick Charles : on the 
Moselle lay McMahon among the Argonne hills, 
Confronted in one direction by the Saxon Prince 
at Stenay, and in another by the Crown Prince at 
Clermont — each singly more than a match for him. 
A glance at the map will shew : First, That fur- 
ther advance was hopeless ; Second, That retreat 
was still open. Onwards lay destruction, back- 
wards was safety. 

That McMahon's information was sufficiently 
accurate to enable him to realize the situation, and 
that he did realize it, are put beyond doubt by two 



despatches sent on the afternoon of the 27th, to 
iJazaine and the Minister of War respectively ; in 
which, assuming the case to admit no other alter- 
native, he announces the relinquishment of his 
advance and immediate retreat upon Meziires, and 
thence westward — a safer line than directly towarda 
Paris, which would have been exposed to a flank 
attack from the Crown Prince. 

But the evil star of the Empire waa now to cul- 
minate. McMahon'e telegram to the Minister was 
answered not to himsell", but to the Emperor. 
Within an hour of its receipt, back flashed the 
ominous words, ' If you abandon Bazaine, the 
' revolution ia in Paris.' 

The Mbustry did indeed back up their exhorta- 
tion to march on Metz by certain arguments, but 
their conclusion ia not more inexplicable than their 
reasoning. They seem to have thought that the 
evasion of the Crown Prince solved every difficulty. 
There ia not a recorded comment on passing events 
made by casual observers that does not evince a 
more accurate estimate of the (jennan strength 
than that formed by the French Government ! 

And even il' their facts had been correct, the 
plan based upon them would have been equally 
ruinous. The roundabout flank march fui Mout- 
m^dy woidd under any circumstances have been 
opposed to every military principle ; attempted by 
beaten and disorganized troops, even supposing 
the enemy to be only half their strength, it was 



' absolute madness. It ia true that many causes 
contributed to intensify failure, but failure was 
inevitable: the plan had no one element of success. 
A single German corps hanging on McMahon's 
flank would probably have sufficed to delay his 
march until the arrival of the Crown Prince, who 
could if necessary have come up much faster than 
he actually did. Then, if the plan failed,' what 
limits could be put to its results with an army so 
placed as McMahon's would be ? 

These considerations cannot but have presented 
themselves to so experienced a commander as 
McMahon, and that he urged them upon his Im- 
perial master may be fairly surmised from the 
thirty-sLs hours' delay which ensued upon the re- 
ceipt of the ministerial message ; conjoined with the 
fact that his previous design was then abandoned, 
and the ministerial plan substituted. What exactly 
passed may perhaps never transpire, but from such 
a delay, when every moment was precious, military 
and Imperial policy were evidently at issue. 

During the 28th then the French array remained 
stationery, and nothing occurred beyond some skir- 
mishing on its right flank. But by the morning of 
the 29th Imperial policy had prevailed, and the 
doomed army went forward to destruction. 

It may be thought that Marshal McMahon on 
this occasion was gudty of moral weakness, and that 
a great commander in his position would not have 
yielded his own judgment. But at such a perilous 
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criaia to resign would Imve been cowarilly, and 
there waa therefore no alternative save to refuse to 
obey. Now the Emperor being present, whether 
technically in command or not, such refusal would 
have been tantamount to a declaration against the 
dynasty ; and, assuming therefore that McMahon 
did hia utmost to dissuade the Emperor from fur- 
ther advance, an assnmjttion which seems warranted 
by the facts, he must be absolved from blame. 

Directly or indirectly however, here, as at Metz 
and throughout the cami>aign, the presence of 
Napoleon was fatal. He was pulled about, like a 
poor puppet, by every string which conflicting 
influences set in motion. From the moment he 
took the field he was an encumbrance, tliat could 
not be utilised and could not be got rid of. 
Troubled indeed must have been the drtiamjs of 
that great warrior who sleeps mider the dome of 
the Invalidea, when the heir to his name and powiT 
was dragged about in the train of a French army, 
powerless to save, powerful only to destroy 1 

Now during the pause in the French operations, 
the Prince of Saxony lay encamped on the east 
bank of the river from Dun to Stenay, with his 
right thrown back towards MontniMy, waiting for 
the advent of the CroMm Prince ; and, the direct 
route being thus barred, McMahun on resuming 
his advance made a diagonal incline to hia It^t 
front, and proceeded to cross the Meuse oppooit* 
&louson. midway between Scenay and Sedan. 



This movement waa not iuterfered with, and by 
the forenoon of the 30th the leading corps, Ducrot's, 
had reached Carignan, an old town upon the deep 
narrow stream of the Chiers, which flows into the 
Meuse a little above Sedan. Le Brun was also 
over, in the neighboui'hood of Mouaon. But 
Wimpffen, who followed next, was still on his way 
from Stonne ; and De Failly, who formed the rear- 
guard, was at Beaumont, about five miles from the 
crossing point in a south-westerly direction, spe- 
cially charged with covering the passage. The 
Crown Prince's advance however, Der Tann's 
Bavai-ian corps, now at length came up, and 
the combined German armies at once took the 
offensive. 

De Failly justified the general opinion of his in- 
competence by allomng himself to be surprised : 
The Bavarians found his camp unguarded, took it 
with a rush, and meeting with no steady resistance, 
drove his divisions helter-skelter towards the 
bridge. 

At the same time tlie 12th corps, aided by the 
cavalry of the Guard, headed Ducrot on the Chiers 
and forced him down the stream ; while the 4th 
corps almost simultaneously attacked the French 
centre at Mouson. It was here that the hardest 
fighting took place, for Le Brun's men being fresh 
and in good heart, strove resolutely to keep their 
ground ; but, both extremities of the line being 
broken through, they had also to give way, and the 
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whole French army was driven precipitately nortli- 
wards, with the loas of 7000 prisoners and 20 guns : 
^VimpfFen's corps alone retiring in good order, 
covering De Failly's retreat, 

The situation of the two French corps over the 
Meuae, hemmed into an angle between two rivers, 
was for a time perilous ; but the infantry of the 
12th Saxon corps not being all up, and McMahon 
exerting to the utmost his \yell- known tactical skill, 
managed to withdraw them. By the morning of 
the Slst the French army had thus got concentrated 
east of the Meuse before Sedan, but m a position 
absolutely hopeless. 

The partial separation of the German armies 
offered McMahon no chance of beating them in de- 
tail, for either alone was a match for him. The 
apparent line of retreat upon Meziferea, covered by 
the Meuse, offered no avenue of escape, for the 
Grown Prince moving on interior lines would have 
headed him in front, while the Prince of Saxony 
following in pursuit would have rolled him up from 
the rear. He appears to have chosen -without hesi- 
tation the only course open to a brave man in such 
a dilemma, of fighting where he stood and seeking 
in desperation a last chance of safety. But the 
brief telegram in which he notified his final failure 
to carry out his orders, and closed his correspon- 
dence with the Ministry that had destroyed him, 
shewed the despair of the veteran Boldier and the 
pressure to which he had succumbed. 



" To the Minister of War, Paris. 

" Sedan, Aug. 31, 1870, 1.15 a.m. 

" McMahon mforms the Minister of War that he 
■* 13 obliged to move on Sedan. Up to the Slat of 
" August the Emperor stUl commands," 

The Slst was spent by both sides in preparing 
for the last struggle. 

The position taken up by the Prench was in the 
form of a semicircle — or, more nearly, in that of a 
narrow horse-shoe, with Sedan for the toe, and the 
two ends resting on the Belgian frontier. The 
town of Sedan itself, lying low and with old- 
fashioned fortifications, could not be made use of 
for an active share in the defence, and placed as it 
was, where the enemy did not require to attack, it 
merely neutralised a portion of the field of battle. 
The centre of the position lay to its left, following 
up the course of the Meuse, along a ridge of hills 
sloping down to the river-valley, with the village 
of Balan in the middle, and flanked by the larger 
village of Bazeilles. A little beyond this, the line 
' was bent abruptly back opposite the confluence of 
the Meuse and Chiers, and receding from the latter 
crossed an undulating coimtiy until it rested on the 
Tillage and woods of Givonne. The right was 
drawn in nearly a straight line from Sedan to the 
frontier, behind the tillages of Floing and St. 
Menges, protected in front as far as the latter by a 
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loop of the Meuse, and occupj'iiig a long broken 
ridge, with spurs projecting into a valley, edged on 
the opposite side by another ridge and dotted with 
fai*ms and hamlets. 

To defend this position, which was nearly seven 
miles all round, Marshal McMahon's total available 
forces did not now exceed 105,000 men (less one 
division detached at Mezi^res), and he had there- 
fore lost 25,000 men since breaking up from Chalons 
ten days previously. Debiting then 10,000 of these 
to the battle of the 30th, the remainder can only 
be accounted for as stragglers, a striking testimony 
to the incoherent nature of the body with which he 
was attempting the most delicate of manceu\Tes. 
The four corps into which the army was di\-ided 
were posted as follows from right to left, viz : — 
Ducrot, Le Brun, Wimpffen, De FaLlly. 

Of the French position, taken as a whole, it may 
be said that it was the best available, and that 
against an equal force it might have proved suffi- 
ciently good ; but it was by no means good against 
an enemy with strength enough and leisure enough 
to attack it on different sides, and with a sujierior 
artillery ; while in no [mrt did its natural advan- 
tages compensate for the numerical, moral and ]ihy ■ 
sical inferiority of the army now holding it. With 
its naiTow front and long wings, it was at once 
extensive and cramped ; both flanks were bare ; 
and although the centre and right would have been 
strong agoimit an inlautr>- attack alone, the ground 



could be both commanded and enfiladed by artillery 
fire in every direction. 

Moreover, McMahon's army was in. such a state 
of disintegration, that little could be done in the 
way of artificial defences. The right indeed was 
somewhat strengthened by intrenchments, and by 
earthwork batteries protecting the spur rmming 
down to Floing which formed the key of the posi- 
tion on this side ; but nothing was done elsewhere, 
and Bazeillea and the adjacent villages, which con- 
stituted the chief points for defence on the left, were 
not even loopholed. With respect to the biidges, 
which were generally left unbroken, there was cer- 
tamly inexcusable neglect ; but the importance of 
the mistake has been much overrated, as it did not 
aftect the fortunes of the battle. Over the sluggish 
current of the Meuse, so easy to be pontooned, the 
Germans found no difficulty in crossing wherever 
they pleased ; while as regards the Chiers, which 
was not commanded from the position, there would 
have been ample time to rebridge such a narrow 
stream. 

The German plan of attack was arranged by 
General Von Moltke himself, who had now arrived 
with the King at the scene of decisive action, and 
taken command of both the 3rd and 4th armies. 
The plan was as follows :— 

The three corps (12th, 4th, and 1st Bavarian) 

1 which had fought the battle of the 30th, passed the 

night on the ground won irom the French, extend- 

<! 2 



iiig from Carigiian through Mouson to Storme ; 
the Guards being in support on the right bank, 
and the 5th, 11th, and 2nd Bavarian gradually 
coming up on the left bank. The next day, a pre- 
mature attack on Bazcilles having been repulsed, 
and it being evident that the French were offering 
battle where they stood, they were not further 
interfered with. Moltke saw that the enemy was 
in his power, and leisurely prepared for his com- 
plete destruction. 

To this end, the 5th and lllh Prussian corps 
were sent dovm the river to get across out of reach 
of the French right, the 1st and 2nd Bavarians 
were to attack the centre, while the 4th and 12th 
Saxons, in company with the Guards, were deployed 
against the left, to drive it in and cut oft' the refuge 
that miglit be afforded by Belgium. 

The remainder of the Third army, (viz. theWur- 
temburg divTsion and the 6th corps, ivhich had 
composed the rear of the Crown Prince's march) 
was directed upon the Meuse below Donchery, to 
preclude still further the escape of the French. 
Those troops were thus not employed in the attack, 
although during the course of it the Wurtemburg 
division had some fighting with the detachment of 
McMahon's army at Mezifcres. 

The full scope of this plan, if thoroughly mic- 
cessful, fl-ould obviously be to envelope the French 
army on three sides, and force it back ii|>on an in- 
defensible town and an impassable Tiwr. That 



the plan -would be thoroughly successful might be 
augured from the immense numerical superiority 
of the Germans — quite two to one, inclusive of the 
6th corps and Wurtemburgers — in conjunction 
with the comparative morale of the respective 
armies. And the prescient genius of General Von 
Moltke already realized the consummation of the 
plan, in the entire capture of the Imperial host. 

The several dispositions were complete by the 
morning of the 1st of September, and accordingly 
at an early hour on that day, under cover of a 
thick fog, the advance began at all points. 

Against the extreme French left, held by De 
Failly, the attack was at once decisive and com- 
plete. The hero of Mentana had now an oppor- 
tunity of reburniahing in fair fight the counterfeit 
laurels which had got so tarnished at Worth and 
Beaumont; but although his corps had suffered 
less from actual conflict than any other its plight 
was worse, the spii'it of the men had become 
broken by the imbecUity of their commander, and 
they rapidly dissolved before the onward sweep of 
the Saxon battalions^many thousands taking re- 
fuge in Belgium. 

The attack from the opposite direction, although 
it was slower was equally sure. The 5th and 1 1th 
corps passed the Meuse by pontoon bridges at and 
about Donchery, then wheeling south round the 
loop of the river, turned and overlapped the French 
right, and having enveloped the heights held by 
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Diicrot, extended to the rear of Sedan to meet the 
advancing Saxons; and ao rapid was the overthrow 
of the extremities of the French wings, that soon 
after noon the victorious troops had effected their 
junction, and the environment of the enemy was 
complete. 

The day however was not easily yielded liy the 
French, nor was their defeat unchequered by some 
glorious episodes. In a condition bereft of even a 
glimpse of hope, and recognizing the fact with the 
intelligence of French soldiers: hemmed in on every 
side, and standing back to back : they still fought on. 
Portions of De Failly's corps, driven from their 
first position, fell inwards towards the centre, and, 
rallying upon the supix>rt thus received, offered % 
prolonged resistance which told its tale next morn- 
ing in the attenuated ranks of the Prussian Guard. 
On the heights of Floing at the same time was 
enacted afresh the bloody scenes of Wiirth and 
Gravelottc. As soon as their batteries from the 
other side of the valley had in some degree silenced 
those of the French, the German colunms rushed 
lip the face of the hill in the teeth of a withering 
fire, and, reckless of the coat, strove to win by a 
direct attack in addition to the already certain pro- 
cess of a flank movement. Here however, as be- 
fore, brute force won less by it«elf than by the aid 
of science; and the aftemoon was far advanced 
before the Germans had got ])08»ession of the en- 
tire ridge, and looking over the reverse eidc at the 



town of Sedan lying beneath them, held tfae enemy 
at their mercy. 

Meanwhile throughout the day an almost dis- 
tinct battle was being carried on in the centre, 
where the two Bavarian corps, ha\Tng forced the 
passage of the Meuse under cover of their batteries 
and deployed on the right bank, engaged in a series 
of attacks with varying fortunes. The numbers 
were about equal; one side had the advantage in 
ground, the other in artillery; the fury of the Ba- 
varian onsets was met by a tenacious resistance ; 
and the scales of victory long hung ti'embling from 
the beam. The key of the French position was 
the large and flourishing village of Bazeilles, and 
the struggle for its jxissession consequently formed 
the salient feature of the battle in this quarter. 
Abounding in stone houses, capable of being 
turned into so many small fortresses, the village 
with a little care might have been rendered imper- 
vious to human assault; and although this had 
been neglected, being such as it was and being ob- 
stinately "held, it was not until the Bavarians had 
established themselves in other parts of the posi- 
tion that they gained a footing in the outakii'ts. 
Guns were then brought up within short range; the 
streets were scoured by shot ; house after house was 
carried by storm ; until after an heroic combat on 
both sides the defenders were driven out into the 
open country beyond. 

Yet had the Bavarians better have foregone 
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their achievement than commemorated it in the 
manner they did ! for when, on the following day, 
they turned the thriving place into a ghastly ruin, 
in retribution for certain sporadic instances of hos- 
tility on the part of the inhabitants during the 
attack, they committed an act of cold-blooded 
vengeance — an act, which makes men rejoice that 
on the perpetrators of such a deed fell the only 
disaster which the German arms sustained through- 
out the whole conrae of the war ! 

With the loss of Bazeilles the French lost their 
last stronghold. Individual heroism had not been 
wanting either in the men or in their leaders. 
BIcMahon had been conspicuous by his usual in- 
trepidity', until he was carried wounded from the 
field: and the Emperor had vindicated his claim 
to the vulgar courage of a soldier, but — less for- 
tunate than the Marshal — had escaj>ed unharmed. 
Disaster was not to be averted by any such means. 
The French left was utterly broken; a desperate 
effort of the cavalry to retrieve the fortunes of tho 
right had, as at WSrth, only resulted iu its own 
ruin; and the centre could no longer stAnd its 
ground. Inch by inch the resolute Bavarians won 
their way; the artillery fire swept the jKisition; 
the pressure on the flanks grew more and more; 
until, as the afternoon closed, the French line col- 
lapsed at every point, and was hurled upon Sedan 
in A crushed and disjointed niasii. 

Xight fell ujton a terrible scene. The routed 
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army lay about the town, a mere helpless herd of 
men, begirt by an ever-narrowing circle of fire 
and steel. All discipline, because all hope, was at 
an end. A hurried council of war met only to 
record the unanimous conviction; and, by hoisting 
the white flag of sui-render, to put a stop to the 
useless carnage. 

The nest morning the Emperor gave himself up. 
General Wimpffen, who had succeeded McMahon 
in the command, tried to obtain honourable terms 
for the army; but unconditional surrender was 
insisted on, and — before the converging fire of 600 
guns — not to be averted. 

By noon on the 2nd September, the absolute 
capitulation of a French army, 90,000 strong, with 
a Napoleon at their head, was complete ! 

' The Empire is Peace,' was the saying with 
which the Emperor marked the beginning of his 
reign: ' It certainly is not War,' was the bitter sar- 
casm which commented on its close. 



The Causes op the Overthkow. 
With the surrender of Sedan terminated the 
regular campaign. The sword of France was 

shivered to the hilt. The whole Imperial army, 
with the exception of a few insignificant fragments, 
was either prisoners of war, shut up in the frontier 
i'ortresses, or held at bay round Metz j and the 



Conqueror was free to extend his grasp over the 
capital, with no one outside it capable of arresting 
Ha hand. 

That such a result should have been attained 
with snch rapidity and such completeness — SSOjOOO 
men swept from the muster-rolls within 31 days 
of the breakhig out of hostilities — is a pheno- 
menon truly astounding ; but if, deferring this 
particular consideration for a time, we examine 
first the mere fact of the total overthrow of the 
Imperial army, we shall find that it was brought 
about by no unusual means. 

In the peculiar features of the result there was 
much that was exceptional, but not in the result 
itself; for, knowing what we do now of the condi- 
tions of the contest, it could not, humanly 8|K!ak- 
ing, have had any other termination. A large 
army will beat a small one ; a good general will out- 
manoeuvre a bad; disciplined troops will be superior 
to undisciplined : These three truisms are what 
the campaign illustrates; and not any wonderful 
feats of strategic or tactical skill, not any new 
discoveries of armament or organization, not any 
superiority of personal prowess or moral force on 
the part of the conquerors. 

So ignorant last August was the world outside 
the French war-oftice (perhaps even inside !) of the 
actual weakness of the French army compared 
ivith its strength on paper, that its instantaneous 
and total collapse was naturally ascribed to various 



unusual causes. The entire Gerraau military 
system was at once pronounced perfection, and that 
of the French abomination. 

General Von Moltke was pictured in the popular 
eye as a little, withered, blear-eyed old man, sitting 
in a bare room hundreds of miles away from the 
scene of action, destroying the enemies of the Fa- 
therland with unerring precision, by means only of 
his own omniscience and a few telegraphic wires. 
The papers teemed with Protean achievements of 
the Prussian staff, speaking every language under 
heaven, and possessing a minute knowledge of 
every foreign land, from the bye-lanes of Kent to 
the hidden grain of a French farmer. The British 
subaltern was reproachfully exhorted to emulate 
his Prussian compeer, tempering professional 
studies with a fnigal pipe, and allowing no frivo- 
lous amusements to relax his devotion to drill. The 
stolid German Uhlan was delineated as a graceful 
Centaur, endowed with the daring and sagacity of 
the last of the Mohicans. While even those shape- 
less boots and brass pots, which have been the 
wonder of critics as the vUeat articles of unifonn 
which ever tortured the human frame, were found 
to be models of elegance and comfort. The pickel- 
haube contrasted witli the k^pi — Oh, ye Gods! 

On the other hand, the best dressed army in 
Europe was gravely said to owe its defeat to wear- 
ing shoes and gaiters. The nation whose name ia 
a Bynouj'm with organization was described aa 
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having an Iiitendance which could not [wsaibly 
work. The men who had campaigned for 20 
years in Algeria were told that they could not 
march. And the sons of the men who had planted 
the tricolour in every capital of the Continent were 
held to be a rabble who could not even fight. 

These, and coimtlesa other criticisms equally 
absurd, had doubtless grains of truth in them 
which attracted the eye, and were supposed to in- 
dicate a mine of truth underneath ; but the real 
causes of disaster lay elsewhere. 

They may be summed up as follows : — 

1. Inferior numbers. 

2. Inferior generalship. 

3. Inferior efficiency. 
First. The French were hopelessly outnumbered. 
It is indeed too early yet to verify the exact 

strength at the different points of the campaign ; 
but, what with the methodical perfection of the 
Pniesian system, the fulness of detail given in their 
bulletins, and the fact of the French army having 
been all lulled, wounded or taken prisoners, ena- 
bling us to know its total force, we can approxi- 
mate to the strength on each occasion quite suffi- 
ciently for practical purposes. 

In the three decisive battles then of Worth, 
Gravelotte, and Sedan, the Germans averaged two 
to one. We must discard all ordinary rules of 
evidence to arrive at any other conclusion. The sta- 
tistics of the troops actually engaged at Courcelles, 
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Mars-la-Tour, and Carignaii are more obscure, but 
the obscurity is of no moment to our present pur- 
poae, as those battles were indecisive and fought 
under peculiar circumstances. The one remaining 
battle, that of Forbach, was alone decisive and de- 
cided by equal numbers — or, at any rate, by no 
greater superiority than compensated for disad- 
vantages of ground — but in the account given of 
the battle it has been already endeavoured to shew 
that, while testifpng in the highest degree to the 
martial qualities of the victors, the vanquished did 
not have justice done to them, and had virtually to 
fight without a general ; so we may therefore put 
it on one side as well, the rather that it was of 
quite secondary importance to the three other de- 
cisive battles first mentioned. 

Taking these then as the salient points of the 
campaign, the disproportion was so great that, 
assuming generalship and efficiency to be equal, 
the weaker could have no chance. Had indeed the 
disproportion existed only at the point of contact, 
it would then have been but the measure of gene- 
ralship, which would in such case have rightly 
claimed the first honours. But this was not so ; it 
corresponded exactly to the total disproportion of 
the two sides, and as there was nothing to coun- 
terbalance this, the weight was crushing. 

Secondly. The French were equally outgene- 
ralled as outnumbered. 

There was in fact generalship on the one side 



and none on the other. The Emperor seems indeed 
to have had a sort of idea, viz. to invade the 
Rhenish provinces, cross the Ehine, and separate 
North from South Germany ; but to have had no 
sort of plan for embodying tliis idea. At any rate 
he never attempted to put any into execution, and 
when the idea soon became impracticable, he and 
his imbecile favouHte, Leboeuf, were at the end of 
their resources : McMahon and Bazaiue never had a 
fair chance of shewing what strategic abilities they 
possessed : political necessities governed the situa- 
tion : so that in effect the wretched soldiers were 
simply driven about into various positions by the 
advance of the enemy, fought when attacked, and 
at last finding themselves surrounded became pri- 
soners. 

On the other hand, the strategy of General Von 
Moltke cannot be overrated ; but such an opinion has 
been formed of his superhuman skill, that impartial 
criticism is difficult without appearing to depreciate 
it. It must be borne in mind however that the 
measure of strength is the resistance overcome, 
and that when there is little or no resistance the 
measure of strength cannot be aacertiuned. 

The Gerimin plan of operations was based on an 
accurate knowledge of the immensely superior force 
they could put in the field nt the outset of the 
campaign: its principle being to direct this force 
in a concentrated nmss straight upon Paris, over- 
whelming the French army en route; and then, the 
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capital being isolated, it was assumeLl that its cap- 
tare would immediately ensue, and the war be 
ended at a blow. Thus their plan rested on two 
data ; one true, the respective strength of the 
armies ; the other false, the inability of Paris to 
stand a siege. 

Supposing then events to have taken their 
natural course ; the end of August would have 
seen the French army, beaten in succeaaive en- 
deavours to arrest the tide of invasion, driven 
under the walls of Paris, and there confronted by 
the victorious Germans : and, under such cu'cum- 
stances — so different from what actually occurred, 
seeing that there would have been large bodies of 
regular troops available to leaven the national levies 
— it will always be a subject for ingenious specula- 
tion, how far the prolonged defence of the great 
city, in conjunction with the uprising of the pro- 
vinces, would then have sufficed to baffle the 
invaders. 

Seeing however that the defence was eventually 
carried through under conditions so unfavourable, 
that the wildest calculation could not have reckoned 
on them, the German anticipations regarding Paris 
were certainly destined to prove false : neverthe- 
less, seeing also that the defence of such a place, 
even for weeks much less for months, could not 
have been thought possible unless it had occurred, 
the Germans were justified in their anticipations ; 
and certainly vigorous in acting upon them. 
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Diligent as the Prussian Government had been 
in providing against this long looked for crisis 
even it had failed to realize the absolute nnprc- 
parednees of its enemy, and fully expected to see 
the French eagles over the Rhine. Their non-ap- 
pearance gave the initiative to General Von Moltke ; 
but no real strategist, however acute, is pedantic 
enough to elaborate liis i)lan3 until he finds out 
what his opponents are doing. Probably had ^'on 
Moltke, on any day during the first week of 
August, been asked what his plans were ; he would 
have returned a similar reply to that given by the 
Duke of Wellington on a similar occasion — 'Plans? 
' haven't got any plans: intend to beat the French : 
' wiU settle how to do it when I see them.' 

Moreover it is evident that General Von Moltke 
did not possess that minute knowledge of the 
French diB])ositions with which his admirers liave 
credited him. Good as the Prussian intelligence 
department shewed itself, the French peasantry 
were patriotic, and the French outposts not wholly 
inefficient; so that little more appears to have been 
leaiTit beforehand than might have been gleaned 
from the ' Tiines' newspaper, viz., that the bulk of 
the French lay between Metz and the frontier, 
meditating a forward move when ready. 

For this General Von Moltke was not polit« 
enough to wait: but his preliminary- arrangements 
seem to have been confined to providing one huge 
force, capable of overixiweruig the French maiu 



body, to march straight against that ; and another 
force, only less huge, to advance beyond the Vosges 
mountains, clear Alaace, invest Strasburg, and then 
turn westivard to Nancy ; whence the whole, re- 
uniting, and having masked Metz, would combine 
their further movements towards Paris. 

Had the situation of the isolated French corps 
I just over the frontier been known, measures would 
surely have been taken to destroy some of them in 
I detail ; but, although two of them were so de- 
stroyed, that was brought about by accident, and 
Weissenburg would have been prematurely fought 
by giving the alarm had any intention existed of 
surprising the French Ibie. The affair at Weissen- 
burg itself was indeed preconcerted by the Crown 
Prince, but afterwai-ds he was proceeding south- 
wai*ds ^vhen he unexpectedly foimd McMahon at 
Worth on his right flank : while Forbach was 
occasioned by Steinmetz's advance coming in con- 
tact with Frossard'a rearguard, who then himself 
forced on a general action, several houi-s having 
elapsed before the Germans got sufficiently rein- 
forced. 

Again, advantageous as these first battles had 
been, General Von Moltke did not allow them to 
disturb his original plan. Nothing could have been 
more leisurely than the advance to the Moselle, 
and it was not imtil the prolonged inaction of 
Bazaine's army at Metz gave the opportunity, that 
the idea of cutting it off can have suggested itself. 
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This accomplished, the original plan was of necea- 
sity modified ; partly because the capture of an 
entire army promised a commensurate advantage, 
partly because that capture requu'ed the services of 
half the German force to ensure it. But the plan 
was not modified further than was necessaiy to 
accomplish this object, and the march upon Paris 
was resumed with all the remaining force, although 
tentatively and with due regard to the operations 
of the 2nd French array under McMahon. The 
insane attempt of that army to reach Metz speedily 
led to its capture at Sedan: when it met the Crown 
Prince of Sasony it found itself in a cul-de-sac, 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia diverging from his 
route calmly blocked up the entrance. 

The effect therefore of the infatuated French 
movements — whose nature and the motives that 
suggested them have been already traced, and of 
which General Von Moltke took full advantage — 
had been by this time wholly to obliterate their 
army, and the primary German design of investing 
Paris could thereby be carried out, although 
200,000 men were detained at lletz, and not a 
single strong place on their line of communications 
had yet surrendered. 

With the investment of Paris, its immediate 
and collateral inci{lents, the war entered on an 
entirely distinct phase : the regular campaign of 
army v. army was at an end, for one of the com- 
batants had cither vanished from the scene, or was 
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henceforth to he a passive observer of events. But 
although the original plot of the great drama, 
which the Germans had fondly hoped would be a 
single act piece, had been played out, the Parisians 
declined to arrange the final tableaux, and insisted 
on a second act. 

It is however of the first that we are now 
alone treating ; and having traced the outline of the 
strategy which had such triumphant success, we 
can perceive how that strategy depended through- 
out on the assumption of vastly superior numerical 
strength, and to that strength therefore must be 
assigned the principal agency by which that success 
was made so triumphant. 

To pass this criticism u[Mm General Yon Moltke 
is not to disparage him — on the contrary, it is the 
higliest praise to say that he applied all possible 
means at his disposal in the simplest possible man- 
ner, ' Paris is the heart of Prance : stop the 
' beating of that heart, and the life of the nation 
' will cease to exist.' Such was his task : and 
having a ponderous wedge of steel, welded and 
tempered, keen-edged and flawless, which there 
was nothing in the enervated body of his adversary 
to resist, he di'ove it liome with slow irresistible 
blows tUl the task was done. 

He could employ certainty, and therefore he ran 
no risk, lie performed the most astounding feats, 
but it was when they came within reach, and he 
did not deviate from his settled purpose to attempt 
H 2 
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them. The catastrophes of Metz and Sedan maiiy 
times outdid that of Ulm, but they were not like 
that of Ulm "worked out iveeks beforeliand and 
hundreds of miles away. The achievements of the 
campaign far surpassed those of Blenheim or of 
Rosbach, of Jdna or of Vittoria, but its brilliancy 
can bear no comiwrison with theirs. The immense 
German host rolled on wave after wave in resistless 
might, shattering all that braved its fury, and en- 
gulphing all that aivaited its full flood. 

But if the current was slow, it was also sure. 
Its strength was not dissipated by diversion, nor 
weakened by rapid motion. Each part moved on 
in perfect harmony with all the rest. There was 
ntatlier hurry nor mistake. So that if General Von 
Moltke had been opposed by the First Na]>oleon 
instead of by the Third, dear as he might have had 
to purchase the victor}', it would still have been his. 

Thirdly. The French army, in addition to 
being outnumbered and being outgeneral led, was 
also inferior in composition. By which is meant, 
not so much inferior in the nature of its materials 
nor in the principle of their construction, as inferior 
in the then state of its materials and of their con- 
itruction. 

As regards army administration : the French and 
German systems were diametrically opposite, but 
it does not follow that the one wliich on tliis oc- 
casion worked the best is therefore the best. The 
machinery of the French Intcnd&nce at the out* 



break of the Tvar was rusty and out of order; faults 
to which any machinery is liable, and which are 
quite sufficient to account for its breaking down, 
especially under severe strain, without any vice of 
principle. The French principle of centralization 
ia indeed, in this as in all other army matters, 
prima facie preferable ; and we may hope that it ia 
really so, since our new Control Department has 
adopted it. But, in fact, different systems may be 
equally good when applied to different cases, and 
that is probably the truth in this instance. 

As regards officers : those of Prussia, both staff 
and regimental, have attained to a veiy high de- 
gree of excellence, arising however from causes 
which no other nation would desire to find 
operating within itself. The countiy being com- 
paratively open, poor, and thinly populated, while 
all other claims are subordinate to military re- 
quirements, enables the mimic game of war to be 
practised in peace with a thoroughness and a 
cheapness wliich would not be possible in richer 
lands, nor where a higher value attaches to civil 
and personal rights. Again, the aristocracy being 
too poor to be independent of a profession, too 
proud for commercial pursuits, and too numerous 
for State employ, naturally take refuge in the 
army. The aristocracy and the officers are as a rule 
identical. Thus, for an officer to resign his com- 
mission is to lose livelihood, occupation, and caste; 
and the Government is therebj* able to impose a 
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standard of professional attainments wliich would 
not be possible in the absence of such conditions. 

Nevertheless, in the case of the Prussian Line 
officers, it may be doubted whether the value of so 
high a standard has not been overrated. With 
Captains and Subalterns personal intrepidity is the 
chief requisite, moral power over their men the 
second ; while the scientific knowledge necessary 
to mano3uvi'e even a regiment 2000 or 3000 strong 
in conformity with specified instructions is vei-y 
small, and all else is in the hands of the Stafi^. 

Now in gallantry and a sufficiency of skill for 
regimental command the French Line officers have 
not been wanting ; and if on several occasionB they 
have shewed themselves deficient in influence over 
their men, that is no new tiling, but arises from so 
large a proportion of them ha^Hng risen from the 
ranks, a defect unavoidably inherent in democratic 
armies — although under the French system it is 
confined as much as possible to the lower grades, 
it being rare to find a Chef de bataillon (answering 
to our Major) who did not enter the service through 
the regimental schools. 

With the Staff, of course the higher the standard 
of professional attainments the better, but then it 
is Iiard to believe that the French Etat Major has 
undeserved the encomiums bestowed upon it by 
numerous authorities from the Duke of Wellington 
downwards; and therefore its failure during the 
recent campaign may be UHcribed to the euimc 



I cause as that of the atlmiiiistratiye departraenta, 
with which it is so closely coimected. 

The Prussian Staff officers are simply the pick 
of their Line officci's, periodically reverting to 
regimental duty; and the excellence of the one 
is therefore the highest development of the ex- 
cellence of the other, and is brought about in the 
Bame manner. The French Staff system on the 
I other hand does all that is possible towards the 
' desired end, when that end can only be attained 
by inducement, and not as in Pnissia by indirect 
compulsion. Given a picked body ; marked out by 
rank, emolument and position; sure of congenial 
employment in peace as well as of opportunities 
for distinction in war; and a high-spirited intelli- 
gent people will always fill its ranks with men pos- 
sessing any required degree of proficiency. 

As regards the rank and file : troops will always 
march well when properly organized and fight well 
when properly handled; if therefore the army 
system gets out of order, and the staff gets carelesa, 
the deterioration of the troops will follow as a 
matter of course. But the French powers of 
marching and fighting have been proved in scores 
of bloody campaigns, and their laurel-wreath has 
been too hardly won to be put contemptuously 
aside from the experience of one exceptional in- 
stance. 

The Gaul and the Teuton are probably still, 
man to man, as worthy foes as they have been for 
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ages: Sedan is no more a proof on the bne side 
than Jdna waa on the other. To suppose tliat the 
French owed their defeat on this occasion to slack- 
ness of drill or wildness of fire, to deficient scliool- 
ing or disregard of verbal veracity, is to forget 
that cold and warm temperaments have each their 
peculiar defects; and to ignore the numberless oc- 
casions on which the latter have triumphed over 
the former — to snppose, in short, that the respective 
national charaeteristica of France and Prussia are a 
thing of yesterday. 

In physical stature indeed the French have not 
yet recovered, and likely may never recover the 
carnage of the revolutionary wars ; but bodily 
physique counts little now-a-daj's in fighting so 
long as a man is big enough and strong enough to 
handle a rifle, and the French will yet prove that 
they can ' wink and hold out cold iron ' as effectu- 
ally as of 3'ore. 

In eqmpmmit^ the advantage certauily did not lie 
with the cumbrous Prussian nietho<l, which is per- 
haps the worst conceivable^ — and the authorities 
knew it : But they also knew that no army was 
ever beaten because it was badly clothed and ac- 
coutred, and 80, as all changes are expensive, 
wisely applied their money to more important ob- 
jects. 

In armament, the French relied much on the 
destructive powers of the chassepfit and ihe mi* 
trailleur, but theu* expectations were not realized. 
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The chassepot proved much superior to the needle- 
gun at long range, but not at ordinary close quar- 
ters : each is a bad specimen of a breech-loader, 
but each answers its purpose of killing people 
sufficiently well. The practical failure of the mi- 
trailleur shews that an implement, however de- 
structive, which needs to be applied under certain 
favourable conditions, is not well suited to the 
general purposes of warfare. 

In their corps (Teh'te the French adopted a radi- 
cally unsound principle, which is pretty sure hence- 
forth of being abandoned ; but it had merits with 
their excitable troops, which it would not have 
with the phlegmatic English or Germans, and at 
any rate cannot be said to have afiected the course 
of the war. 

On the other hand, the Prussian system of re- 
cruiting by provinces is the soundest of all, tending 
aa it does to enhance comradeship within corps and 
regiments, while stimulating emulation without — 
a system to which we are at last happily reverting, 
after going as far as could be in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The new principle of formation, in company 
columns connected by links of skirmishers, adopted 
by the Prussians as best suited for breech-loading 
small-arms, had been previously much discussed in 
military circles on the Continent, and condemned 
by the French, It had proved fairly successful 
against 6low-mo\'ing troops and muzzle-loaders in 
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the Austrian campaign of 18G6, but its merits 
were expected to be more thoroughly tested on 
this occasion. This however was not so, owing to 
the unevenness of tlie fighting. It was principally 
tried in the attack of strong positiona, where the 
company unit had to be doubled and quadrupled, 
and its employment on such occasions does not 
seem to have obviated the old vice of column at- 
tacks, that of causing an excessive loss of life. 

The Prussian Caealry can sit their horses, and 
therefore they ride over the French who cannot; 
moreover, the Prussians have always attached 
much value to this branch of the service since the 
days of Seidlitz and Ziethen, and it is kept up at 
full strength even in peace time. That the French 
cavalry never shewed so badly as in this campaign, 
b a circumstance which seems only accountable for 
by the iact of the arm being one which most re- 
quires care and exercise to keep it efficient, and 
which thus becomes moat affected by a relaxation 
of discipline. Certainly, their failure to distinguish 
themselves can have caused no surprise in those 
who have seen them tumbling off by scores at the 
Imperial reviews. 

Lastly, with regard to the Artillery, there is no 
need to plunge into the chameleon-coloured con- 
troversy of breech-loading versus muzzle-loading 
gims. At one time the Prussians were supposed 
to have a great advantage in their use uf the 
former, but this view has not been confirmed; 
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wtile, as to the French admissions, ' superior ar- 
tillery' is one of those salves for defeat which 
beaten troops habitually employ to avoid acknow- 
ledging that they have been outfought. 

It was a venial error in civilian observers on the 
Prussian side to overrate the effect of their artil- 
lery fire, than which there is nothing more difficult 
to judge. But it was absurd to launch a tirade 
against the English artillery coi-ps for being pre- 
judiced against breech-loading guns and for refas- 
ing to learn from the Prussian example, inasmuch 
as the said corps had been the first to introduce 
guns of that kuid (of which those of I'russia are 
only inferior specimens), and was about rejecting 
them as the conclusion of years of experience. 

In fact, although superior simplicity — the prime 
element in warlike weapons — has with us rightly 
inclined the scale at last in favour of muzzle-load- 
ing guns, in other respects no advantage has been 
established on either side, and it may therefore be 
said to be immaterial for Field Artillery whether 
the breech-loading principle be adopted or not. 

Inferior then as the French army undeniably 
shewed itself to be to the German — i.e. strictly 
speaking, to the Prussian — during the late cam- 
paign, in the organization of its depai'tments, in the 
skill of its staff, and in the quality of its rank and 
file, both officers and men — inferior, in short, in 
the three main essentials of an army — that inferi- 
ority is to be attributed not so much to defective 
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materials, nor to a defective method of using those 
materials, as to the whole army machine having 
been subjected to corrupting influences under 
which it had naturally deteriorated in every part. 
To Colonel Stoftel — that keen-sighted French 
attach^ at Berlin, who, long liefore tlie war broke 
out, so accurately gauged the strength of the two 
sides — looking as he did from a soldier's stand- 
point, nothing of course could be nearer perfection 
than the Prussian system ; subordinating as it does 
civil to military life, and regarding all other insti- 
tutions of the country as satellites to the army. 
But since France had not chosen to adopt such a 
national principle, no reproach lies against her 
rulers on the score of her army not being equal in 
extent to that of her adversary; all that they are 
to blame for is that in its then condition it was not 
efficient as far as it went. Disclaim as the Em- 
peror fairly may responsibility for the non-existence 
of the 1,200,000 soldiers fixed by the law of 1868, 
he cannot shift responsibility for only 400,000 in- 
stead of 600,000 being forthcoming, nor for those 
400,000 being in an mefficient state. 

Although however Colonel StofFel's strictures 
ujxjn the disorganized condition of the French 
army, (independent of its numerical strength and 
the national reserves) were perfectly sound, the 
qncstion under consideration is whether tliat con- 
dition was due to faulty principles of construction 
ur to accidental circumstances. 
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Tlie French army had long been supreme arbiter 
of political power in France — an elevation prefer- 
able in many respects to that of its predeceasor, 
tie Parisian mob, but fatal in the long run to it- 
self, and bringing dovm with it in its ruin both the 
empire and the nation. The process resulting 
from this false position has been so often seen as 
to hardly require touching upon. The possession 
of power always tends to enervate the possessor, 
and more so in the case of an army than in that of 
any other body, seeing that the strength of an 
army depends upon its discipline, which will not 
continue self-imposed. 

Moreover, one of the most marked characteristics 
of the Second French Empire was its lavish ex- 
penditure, and the example thus set was infectious. 
The dj-nasty and its officials all lived beyond their 
means ; luxury begot waste, and extravagance be- 
got venality; the spending departments of the 
army, which are its life-blood, shared in the gene- 
ral corruption; and thus, although it entered upon 
the war with an imposing framework and a high 
spirit, the muscles of the fighting body were 
relaxed and its stamuia enfeebled. 

'History repeats itself,' so we are often told, 
and the adage was never more forcibly true than 
on this occasion. So far from the Sedan campaign 
being unparalleled, it bore a close resemblance, both 
in its conditions and in their effects, to the J^na 
campaign 64 years previously. The conditions 
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were simply reversed. Napoleon the Great dis- 
posed of a preponderance of physical and scientific 
force which made his victory as much a foregone 
conclusion as tliat of Von Moltke ; and it took him 
but one day, by the twin battles of Jdna and Auer- 
stadt, and a few weeks rapid marching, to destroy 
a military power which marched to battle as weak 
and as confident as that of his nephew. The ana- 
logy between the overthrow of the two armies is 
indeed most striking. Each ranked as the first in 
Europe, both in its own estimation and in that of 
others ; each was encircled by a halo of famous 
deeds, but the vigour which accomplished those deeds 
hud become effete, and neither had any element of 
strength left except that of prestige. The Prus- 
sian army of 1806 resembled that of the Great 
Frederick in notliing but its martinetism. The 
French army of 1870 resembled that of the Great 
Napoleon in nothing but its impetuosity. 

When however the contest ceases to be one of 
army against army, the analogy also censes. I'rus- 
sia's powers of resistance were shewn to be Iwund 
up with her regular forces, for — her capital not 
being fortified, and her strong placen, such as 
Jlagdeburg, surrcnderuig at discretion — her re- 
mainuig troops were no longer able to keep the 
field, and liad to take refuge with their Russian 
allies. France on the contrary held out for several 
months after her regular forces were destroyed ; 
and it is in view of this subsequent struggle that 



the fact of her havmg had 300,000 men captnred 
wholesale without the escape of a single regiment, 
is remarkable not only in itself but in its bearing 
upon the remainder of the war. 

As already observed, the ai-my must have been 
beaten, and the defeat of the army cames with it 
nowadays the defeat of the nation. France must 
therefore sooner or later have had to acknowledge 
herself vanquished and to pay the usual penalty in 
such cases. But — looking at the impregnability of 
the capital, its value as a centre of resistance, and 
the resources of the country, which the course of 
events has since shewn — it does seem as it" Prance 
could never have been reduced as she was to terms 
of abject submission, had something been saved from 
the ^vreck of her armies, and the provinces had time 
to organize their resources — had, in short, her 
militai-y commanders been free to conduct nuhtary 
operations on military principles. 

That they were not so free is the moral which 
pervades the thread of the entire campaign, and if 
therefore that thread has been correctly traced, the 
lesson which it teaches is of political rather than of 
military significance. 

A Government, the basis of whose power is suc- 
cess, has no more real stability than the house built 
upon sand. The proverb is old, although it has 
never received a more pointed application. And 
such was the nature of the Government of Napoleon 

I. from first to last ; false in principle, and want- 
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ing in all the essentials of durability. A Saviour 
of Society is only worshipped when Society recog- 
nises its need of a Saviour ; and the Providence of 
his people is at once dethroned aa a false God when 
their fields are ravaged hy fire and sword. 

To call the Government of Napoleon III. a mili- 
tary despotism is a misnomer ; modern France 
would not bow her neck to a mere military despot 
for an hour : while to argue that liis Government 
was weak because it was a military despotism is to 
reason unsoxmdly from an unsound premiss. The 
sentiment is pleasing, but Utopian. Doubtless 
such a power is born to decay, but the process is 
naturally alow, and during its youth and manhood 
notliing unhappily can be stronger. 

In fact, any argument derived from the hrittle- 
'ness of the sword as applied to France may be met 
by reference to Prussia. Fortunately the two 
cases differ widely in particulars, and so we are 
able, by opening our eyes to the vices of the sys- 
tem that has failed, and by shutting them to those 
of the system that has succeeded, to laud tlie 
victor and condemn the vanquished on the highest 
moral grounds, 

But it is only possible to approve the course 
taken by the new German Emperor, by either hold- 
ing the result — or, at best, the end— to be the 
measure, of all right and wrong, or by ignoring tho 
constitutional history of Prussia from 1862 to 
1865; during which years King William by the 
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of a military aristocracy overrid the constitu- 

inal rights of a nominally free people, until he 
as able to intoxicate them with martial glory, a 
draught which once drunk has never yet failed to 
make men insensible to any yoke. 

The King of Prussia and hia Minister well knew 
le risk they ran in forcing on the war against 
Austria — as it is called ; but really a war against 
Germany, and against Germany inside as well aa 
outside of Prussia — for, firm as is the Hohenzollem 
throne, the present occupant would hardly have 
kept his seat upon it, had his highhanded policy 
not been condoned by its results. We hear now a 
great deal about the King having conquered hia 
people's hearts! So doubtless he has, but he ac- 
complished it by first conquering a good many 
other people's bodies; and when Time has softened 
down the glare of his victories, we shall cease to 
worship in WilUam I. the apotheosis of brute 
force, and to regard it as the triumph of modern 
civilization that a people should be drilled as a 
regiment. 

Precarious however as may have been the posi- 
tion of King William, at one time and from causes 
of his own creating, that of the Emperor Napoleon 
was peculiarly so, always and from causes inherent 
in the very fact of his sovereignty. 

France has long been divided against herself: 
the Conservatives of the country on the one side, 
^e Liberals of the great towns, especially of Paris, 
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on the other ; and Napoleon III. came into power 
as the representative and protector of the former 
agamat the excesses of the latter. Derivmg there- 
fore his authority, partly indeed from a glorious 
name, but mainly from his personal qualifications, 
and in no degree from any claim of hereditary 
right or political principle, he had always to stand 
well with his supporters and at the same time to 
keep down hia opponents. 

In many respects his own party was the stronger, 
but its strength was that of an inert mass requiring 
to be set in motion and directed by some extrane- 
ous will ; while the strength of the other party lay 
in its powers of inherent volition, having as it 
were its springs ever bent for action as soon as the 
repressive agency might be withdrawn. Napoleon 
III. therefore throughout his whole reign required 
success both at home and abroad ; success with his 
supporters, to induce them still to regard him as 
their representative ; success with the army, to 
induce it to act against his political opponents; 
success even in the estimation of those opponents 
themselves, to induce them to refrain from violent 
efforts at overthrowing him: and this varied and 
incessant success moreover was always obhged 
from the nature of hia government to be a personal 
success. 

If we fully consider these peculiar conditions of 
the Emperor's power, we shall be at no loss to 
understand how they governed his conduct with 
reference to this war. 



all made 



requirements of Napoleon's position first of 
desirable to recover the prestige 



which his foreign policy had lost; then made him 
go to war against his own judgment to gratify the 
national desire; then compelled him to assume 
personal command, although knowing himself to be 
unfit for it ; and finally, in the conduct of the cam- 
paign, forced him on a series of false and fatal 
movements to avoid the appearance of defeat. 

The lessons therefore we may deduce from the 
campaign of August 1870, between the French 
and German armies, would seem to be that the 
overthrow of the former was brought about by the 
ordinary agencies of superior strength and skill; 
but that the rapidity and completeness with which 
the overthrow was effected were due to the political 
necessities of the Emperor Napoleon, and that 
those necessities thereafter indirectly entailed the 
ruin of the nation in addition to that of the army. 

Folly and weakness opposed to wisdom and 
strength may account for much : but — inferior as 
the French army may have bften in numbers, gene- 
ralship, and efficiency — 400,000 brave men could 
never have been annihilated in a month by any 
mere military combination. 
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